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PREFACE. 



The progress in political revolution, effected by 
the Act extending the Parliamentary suffrage to 
all county householders, has brought into action 
nearly the whole force of the nation effective 
for political change. The marshalling of this 
recent addition is in vigorous progress ; and as 
a consequence we must expect that the new 
energies will impel the nation more rapidly 
along its path, and that these forces, jointly with 
others now more or less latent, will seek to 
change that path. ' It happens that just at this 
conjuncture, at a period when the older political 
classes require to lead with steadiness this 
influx of youthful eagerness, those classes find 
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themselves embarrassed and hesitant upon some 
of the most fundamental questions — questions 
which vitally affect political judgment. In 
general, this difficulty relates to the unexpected 
cogency with which moral and Socialistic views 
appear to be pitted against doctrines of Indi- 
vidualism. The perplexity is enhanced when 
strong reasons are adduced for rejecting the 
guidance of political economy. It is unfortunate 
that the experienced political minds are not 
more happily situated at the moment that they 
have to receive and, in large measure, to fashion 
the new arrivals. Change at such a time re- 
minds us of the proverbial danger of " swopping 
horses while crossing a stream ; " yet it may be 
worse to retain our seat on the wrong horse. 

The present movement of rebellion finds 
characteristic expression rather in passion of 
denunciation than in reasoned statement. This 
is a defect. Though its spring is in moral 
sympathies and aversions, its appeal to the 
world must be to reason. It needs other bases 
than intuitive conviction, and utterance in other 
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language than that of fervid dogmatism. A 
contribution towards this end is offered in the 
following pages. The standpoint taken is the 
moralization of all political and social questions, 
and thence their " Christianization," if the word 
may be pardoned. But the standpoint is sought, 
however imperfectly, to be gained, defended, and 
applied by definite demonstration. 

If it be true that the movement in question 
has been dominated by feeling — has, in the best 
sense, been sentimental — we need not be sur- 
prised that, however perfect its aim, its censures 
should have alighted where undeserved. Ac 
cordingly, the first and second chapters are 
devoted to (i) definition of the nature and sphere 
of political economy, and commercial compe- 
tition ; and (2), within limits, to their defence 
against moralist critics. The succeeding chapters 
seek to evolve (i) the fundamental principle of 
the constitution of the State ; and (2) to exhibit, 
in its most general form, the necessary relation 
of the State to politics, especially to Liberalism, 
and to morality, religion, or Christianity. This 
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survey appears to embrace the region now subject 
to a process of ungauged upheaval While this 
volume has for subject the position of political 
economy in the world of legitimate theory, and 
of commercial competition in the sphere of 
practice, yet its chief object will not have been 
attained unless it exhibit secular politics as 
under the rule of morals, and these restored, aS 
of old, to the sway of the religious dictates. 
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CHAPTER I. 

IS POLITICAL ECONOMY IMMORAL? 

The healthy vigour of "science" is a matter of 
commonplace observation. Its strong branches 
increase their strength, extend their area, inces- 
santly press forward into new differentiations, so 
that to meet with another "ology" just born 
out of the general mass of natural knowledge 
awakens no surprise. In this age of desired 
omniscience we feel that the new scion is 
emphatically born in due time. These sciences 
are the children of observation and experiment, 
and to this their Baconian ancestry they, with 
filial justice, ascribe the healthy progress they 
achieve* Science is truly, now, a progress, not an 

i « 
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absurd oscillation between mere will-o'-the-wisp 
hypotheses. Men of science are builders, not 
mutual pelters of vague missiles ; and a stately 
edifice daily ascends before our Gyts^ which 
threatens, if the plans of some of the builders 
are authentic, to rise to an infinite height, 
and from its solid inductive base to scale the 
infinite heights ; to embrace the eternal pole- 
stars of the spirit within its walls. That 
edifice cannot, however, be complete until 
science shall conquer the uniformities, not 
merely of matter, but of man, of society. 
A century ago, or thereabouts, the importance 
of a systematic application of scientific method 
to such of those phenomena of society as relate 
to the production and distribution of material 
wealth dawned upon man, and especially upon 
the Scotch man ; and from that period to the 
present few branches of knowledge in this 
country have received the aid of more powerful 
thought than this science, which acquired the 
name of Political Economy. But its history is 
markedly different from that of most of its 
fellows. To say nothing of its deficiency in the 
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picturesque, which has placed it among the 
chosen pursuits of the dry-as-dusts, a cloud of 
censure of its alleged objects, disgust at the 
alleged tone, and scepticism as to th'e soundness 
of the method, extending to disbelief in the 
possibility of its genuine existence, have pursued 
its course. Instead of receiving welcome as a 
new province annexed to human knowledge, this 
latest bantling of the human intellect is scouted. 
Pursuing its way with an innocent self-com- 
placency, as a servant of man in the great 
campaign of progress, political economy has 
appeared to its followers, but to its followers 
only, as another Christian leading on to the gate 
called Beautiful. And this Christian, too, has 
to fight Apollyons ; but Apollyons that present 
themselves as the guardians of man, and who 
denounce their opponent as the incarnation of 
vice. Mr. Carlyle, after offering many hostile 
criticisms, finally stamps it as the "dismal 
science ; " Canon Kingsley can never speak of 
it with civility ; and Mr. Ruskin, besides dis- 
charging many scattered shafts of scorn, has 
devoted a volume especially to this subject, in 
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which he commences with the position* that 
modem political economy is no more applicable 
to human nature than would be a gymnastic 
science which assumed that men are devoid of 
skeletons. Then, it is found somehow to be 
applicable ; f but, when applied, it teaches the 
doctrine of ruthless competition ; and so its 
teaching comes to be characterized J as directions 
" given for the gaining of wealth, irrespectively 
of the consideration of its moral sources," which 
idea is J "perhaps the most insolently futile that 
ever beguiled men through their vices." Political 
economy is also mistaken,§ it seems, in the 
matter to which it is entirely devoted ; for 
instead of determining the laws of the production 
of material wealth, the object ought to have 
been the laws of the production of "souls of a 
good quality," "full-breathed, bright-eyed, and 
happy-hearted human creatures." We cannot 
be surprised, if these statements have truth, that 
political economy is dismissed as an " exploded 
science." From the more strictly philosophic 

* ** Unto this Last," p. 4. t Ibid., pp. 55-57. 

X Ibid»y p. 60. § Ibid. J pp. 64-66, and elsewhere. 
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Side, Dr. Stirling, for the Hegelians, holds that 
the current teachers represent only a fugitive 
" moment," that, namely, of the absoluteness of 
the individual reason — a position historically 
inevitable, but in itself a principle of anarchy, 
whose end is to be replaced by the truer 
" moment " of the absoluteness of the common, 
or right, reason. Fundamentally, Dr. Stirling's 
opposition is ethical. The absoluteness of the 
individual reason denotes the supremacy of self ; 
and, in morals, the supremacy of a self is selfish- 
ness. The criticisms thus gather themselves up 
into the point, is political economy immoral ? 
Scarce any question can it be more desirable for 
us to answer. Every problem of social economy 
is directly or indirectly touched by this alleged 
science. Upon many of them it presumes to 
speak with the authority of knowledge. Legis- 
lators now for nearly a century have, in obedience 
to it, moulded the policies of nations. Our 
universities teach it, and to the enfranchised 
workman we say, here is the clue to comprehen- 
sion of public affairs. 

As none can deny the importance of the 
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issue, SO none can contemn the intellectual 
power, the moral authority, the deep conviction, 
and passionate fervour with which the opposition 
is waged. Both the fort and the assailants 
command our respect. 

The present chapter will be devoted to an 
attempt to consider the allegations above stated. 

Much of the animus displayed by the writers 
above named has been aroused by defects inci- 
dental to the temperament of early economists, 
and natural, perhaps, in the early treatment of 
the subject ; but by no means necessarily 
present. Adam Smith, for instance, who is 
more important than all the other founders of 
political economy combined, will furnish forth 
an anthology which will explain our meaning. 
Concerning the workman, he affirms that "the 
real and effectual discipline which is exercised 
over a workman is not that of his corporation, 
but that of his customers. It is the fear of 
losing his employment which restrains his frauds 
and corrects his negligence."* With respect to 

* "Wealth of Nations," bk. i. ch. x. part 2. 
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capitalists, "every individual is continually 
exerting himself to find out the most advan- 
tageous employment for whatever capital he can 
command. It is his own advantage, and not 
that of the society, which he has in view."* Of 
the economic and ethical prospects of society 
generally he says, " To expect, indeed, that the 
freedom of trade should ever be entirely restored 
in Great Britain, is as absurd as to expect that 
an Oceania or Utopia should ever be established 
in it Not only the prejudices, but what is 
much more unconquerable, the private interests 
of many individuals, irresistibly oppose it."t 
These are low views of human nature. The 
first of the above extracts affirms even common 
honesty to be practised only where it is per- 
ceived to be demanded by self-interest. Theft 
is shunned only so far as it is a mistake. The 
capitalist appears to have no other function in 
the world but that of finding out "the most 
advantageous employment for whatsoever capital 
he can command." He has no other bearing 
upon man ; no duty or responsibility otHer than 

• " Wealth of Nations," bk. iv. ch. ii. part 2. t Ibid- 
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that IS discernible. Of course, elsewhere, Smith 
recognizes that man's blood is not utterly 
metallic; but yet, endeavouring to treat of 
living men in the concrete, and not merely of 
aspects, or sections, of men, he only accepts as 
important the narrowest self-interest. When 
other and qualifying elements are acknowledged, 
the moral virtues are not among them. The 
last extract is consistent with this mood, and, 
indeed, deepens it. Not only will the selfish- 
ness of a section of society be eternally asserted 
against the welfare of the whole ; but, worse 
still, the prejudices of that section are uncon- 
querable. Permanent intellectual darkness is to 
reign joint sovereign with monopoly. These de- 
pressing views are untrue to life. Let us hope 
they are unfair analyses of Adam Smith's fellow- 
Scotchmen. His despair of freedom of trade 
is a prophecy which by its falsity convicts its 
author of error, and should greatly encourage 
the present-day Oceanians and Utopians. 

We might, from the works of Malthus, Ricardo, 
and other early economists, gather sentiments of 
a similar strain. The fact is, they largely wrote 
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and thought in the atmosphere of the younger 
English narrow utilitarianism. More or less 
explicitly they believed self-interest to be the 
supreme motive to action, and so, if the world is 
to progress, they thought that it must be through 
the urgings of that principle. So fast as custom, 
ignorance, prejudice, and so forth gave place to 
rationally ordered conduct, self-interest would 
become the consciously acknowledged guide of 
each and all. So the task of the philosopher 
came to be an inquiry into the right adjustments 
of such interests. This view was developed with 
the greater energy because it was somewhat 
novel ; for, more or less openly, these writers 
were the apostles of progress by individualism 
versus progress by State control. The Reforma- 
tion was, for modern civilization, the birth-time 
of individualism. It was then conquered for the 
religious sphere of man. The era of Adam 
Smith and his immediate successors was also 
the era of Rousseau, Voltaire, and the French 
Revolution — the birth-time of individualism in 
the secular sphere. The movement was true, 
but one-sided. Its complementary elements 
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have been added since, or are being added now, 
or have to be added amid the pangs of the 
future. To say this is, however, only to say 
that the errors were natural, or possibly in- 
evitable; the errors are thereby admitted. 
Clearly so. Let us agree that the early English 
economists exaggerated the efficacy of self- 
interest over man, trusted erroneously or ex- 
cessively in its effectiveness for good, and, 
further, that they over-estimated the importance 
to society of accumulation of wealth, and then 
how do we stand ? We have discovered that 
these writers held some opinions which ex- 
perience refutes, and which we may, if we think 
fit, affirm to be not merely intellectual but 
moral errors, and so to be fit objects of censure. 
We have, perhaps, obtained in these facts some 
explanation of the cause of the wrath which has 
been poured upon political economy, and of its 
contemptuous characterization as ? ." exploded 
science." But unless those erroneOwiS opinions 
to-day form part, and an essential part, of the 
science of to-day, it is worth considering whether 
these critiques are not based on mere confusion 
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of thought. The central error is that all acts 
are prompted by self-interest. Does political 
economy affirm or deny that proposition ? The 
reply is, neither the one nor the other. As will 
appear in the sequel, it assumes, for part of its 
subject-matter, that there are certain acts based 
on what for the present we will term self-interest. 
The portion of political economy which makes 
this assumption is exchange. But, though each 
man were an angel, and so the doctrine of self- 
interest had no relation to human nature, yet 
its second, or rather its primary and most 
important branch, viz. production, would remain 
true and necessary. But the question whether 
political economy is immoral shall be treated 
more broadly. 

Political economy is a science. This claim is 
popularly conceded in terms, but implicitly 
denied when its function is considered. Let 
us, then, realize this truth in greater detail. 
What is science? Man first observes in all 
things and everywhere incessant change. Ap- 
parently in those changes no uniformity exists. 
To the sunshine of the morning may succeed 
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rain, or frost, or continued warmth. The earth 
appears to be the subject of alteration in its 
own structure. Here coasts subside, followed 
by receding seas elsewhere. There coasts sub- 
side, and volcanic hills are born. Science is 
concerned with the task of showing that every 
such change obeys uniform law — a law not 
uniform would, indeed, be a contradiction. 
Science, then, exists just so far as any two or 
more successive circumstances are shown to be 
invariably connected. Upon the demonstration 
of such connection between atmospheric pressure 
and rain, meteorology commenced to live. 

Firstly, then, comes observation of the pheno- 
mena we propose to investigate ; secondly, such 
inductive or deductive investigation as may 
show that we have isolated two or more suc- 
cessive events of which the first is cause of the 
second. A science, as distinguished from science 
in general, is created when a particular group of 
phenomena is marked out, and the possibility 
of ascertaining causal sequences between its 
various constituents has been shown. Thus 
meteorology embraces the whole subject of 
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atmospheric changes, so far as they relate to 
the state of the weather. It is the science of 
the weather, and by this conception is marked 
out a province believed to be the field of 
uniformity, and its task is to discover these 
uniformities. A science, then, accepts a section 
within which its task is to discover for every 
kind of change its cause, and, as every cause is 
itself caused, to press farther and farther down 
till it has erected a structure of causes, which, to 
be theoretically perfect, must be able precisely 
to explain every occurrence within its sphere. 

Political economy is a true science. The 
conception which defines its province is that it 
shall be the science of the production and 
distribution of wealth. Within this sphere it is 
claimed that causal sequences of importance 
exist, many of which are known, while the study 
of varying societies continually increases the 
completeness of the science — a completeness 
which will, however, never be obtained by this 
nor by any other applied science, because new 
complexities incessantly arise where the pheno- 
mena are created by the living processes of the 
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world. Political economy by analysis reduces 
its data to (i) man as a modifier of natural 
agents, and (2) natural agents as co-actor with 
man, and seeks for the laws of their interaction, 
so far as it bears on the production and 
distribution of wealth. Does chemistry inquire 
for the cause of water, and find it, say in the 
union of hydrogen and oxygen? so political 
economy seeks for the cause of rent, and finds it 
in the necessity that exists for the cultivation 
of lands of varying degrees of fertility, owned 
and cultivated by men acting upon the maxim 
of self-interest. Thus it strives to state, in the 
greatest practicable fulness, the laws, or causes, 
or principles which actually and as matter of 
fact operate to produce any given economical 
phenomenon, whether it be the poverty of this 
new country and its slow progress to wealth, 
seen side by side with the wealth of that other 
new country and its rapid enrichment, or 
whether it be commercial panics, trades-unions, 
State legislation, over-production, or pauperism. 
But it only seeks to explain them so far as they 
have relation to wealth, and it does not attempt 
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to investigate every element in the pheno- 
menon to be explained that bears on its own 
subject. It accepts, for example, from another 
science the truth that strenuous or long- 
continued juvenile labour deteriorates the adult, 
just as the meteorologist accepts from the science 
of electricity many of the laws on which he 
bases his explanations. 

Political economy, then, is a science. If so, it 
is not an art, much less the art of conduct. As 
a science, it is solely concerned to explain the 
" what is " of nature. Whether that nature be 
physical or human nature is not important to its 
existence as a science, if only uniformities exist. 
Now, whereas science tells us wh^it nature is — 
deciphers the recipes whereby nature compounds 
the events around us — art teaches us how man 
must compound in order to produce given ends ; 
and moral art teaches us what man must do in 
order to produce the end of righteousness — 
what, then, he ought to do. The frequent course 
with the critics of political economy is to ignore k 

the fact that it is a science ; to assume without / 
inquiry that it is not only an art, but an art of 
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conduct, and then, having given it a moral 
character, to denounce it as immoral. Clearly, 
we might as reasonably denounce a miiTor on 
account of the ugliness of a reflected object, as 
denounce a science for that which it reads off. 
Has it read correctly ? This is the first and last 
question. Moral or immoral is a quality no 
more to be attached to an account of the origin 
of rent than to the explanation of the origin of 
water by the union of hydrogen and oxygen. 
Let us suppose that to be guided by self-interest 
IS always immoral, political economy says to 
that proposition neither yes nor no. Its 
position is that a society acting upon self- 
interest, and cultivating land of various degrees 
of fertility, will pay rent to the owner, of the 
richer soils. To delineate the duty of men in 
the varying circumstances of industry and 
commerce is a higher, a more complex matter. 
Such knowledge is the queen of knowledge, and 
for it political economy humbly works by 
deciphering causal relations in its own sphere ; 
but, like chemistry and physiology, in that 
higher region it would wander as an imbecile 
among rational beings. 
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In obedience to this true conception, Mr. 
Senior has laid it down that the economist " is 
not to give a single syllable of advice," and that 
"his business is neither to recommend nor 
dissuade, but to state general principles." 
Whereupon another economist, Mr. McCuUoch, 
rejoins that such a writer " may as well address 
himself to the pump at Aldgate as to the British 
public." * Accordingly, Mr. McCuUoch proceeds 
to claim that an economist may rightly show 
the "injury entailed on the community by a 
neglect of his principles." * Our previous re- 
marks enable us here to take a just position. 
When Mr. Senior says the economist must give 
no advice, he is strictly accurate. He is not to 
decide as to conduct But Mr. McCuUoch does 
not, as he supposes, condemn this view when 
he requires that injuries to the community by 
neglect of economical principles shall be set 
forth; for this is not to advise. It may be 
desirable to accept the injuries, on grounds 
foreign to political economy. Free trade is 
unquestionably favourable to the production of 

• ** Principles of Political Economy," 5th edit. Preface, p. xii. 

C 
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wealth ; but conceivably it might engender 
commercial gambling so largely as to justify the 
imposition of legal restrictions. 

The claim that political economy is, and must 
at the hands of its followers be recognized as, a 
science, need not make it of equal interest to 
the Aldgate pump and the British public. The 
false supposition underlying this opinion is that 
a science must be highly abstract ; but while 
political economy, like every science, implies 
some highly abstract propositions, its chief work 
lies in the explanation of concrete and local 
phenomena, such as trades-unions, taxation in 
England or in France, over-production, and so 
forth. The economic injury or benefit which will 
arise in any given circumstances from any given 
course, i.e. scientific prediction, is fully within 
the range of the science. If this work be 
fully and accurately discharged, a task heavy 
enough for the economist will have been per- 
formed, and one not lacking in interest to the 
public. 

Further, it should be remembered that the 
clear elucidation of economic law enables the 
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economist, when working, not as an economist, 
but in the general interest of society, to combine 
his economic knowledge with the ethical and 
other considerations necessary to obtaining a 
right result. 

We find, then, that political econpmy is a 
science with a definite boundary and aim, that it 
embraces sufficiently important and interesting 
matter, although its followers have not always 
felt this truth. Being a science, the charge of 
immorality is as absurd as would be the plea 
that it is moral. It is non-moral. 

But while ideal political economy stands firm, 
those who have made it are not so easily 
defensible. The men who have founded the 
structure, and who have carried it to its present 
height, have in most cases possessed pre- 
eminently the practical temperament They 
have been called social reformers, or commercial 
philosophers, irritated by irrational prejudices. 
But the true spirit of science is not this. 
Aristotle, the man of science par excellence^ 
strikes the true note of his order when he affirms 
that knowledge pursued for its own sake is the 
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Divine life,* and it is science pursued in this 
spirit which has wrought the marvellous works 
of our age. Through Professor Huxley ,f con- 
temporary men of science affirm that " whatever 
evil voices may rage, Science, secure among the 
powers that are eternal, will do her work and be 
blessed." 

" And this is she who's put on cross so much, 
Even by them who ought to give her praise, 
Giving her wrongly ill repute and blame. 
But she is blessed, and she hears not this ; 
She, with the other primal creatures glad. 
Revolves her sphere and blessed joys herself." 

(Dante, "Inferno.") 

Men who work on that level will always find 
their audience much larger than the Aldgate 
pump. But we have to take men as we find 
them, and the circumstances of the birth and 
adolescence of political economy have been such 
as to tend largely to limit its study to the 
practical man, who, when he commences work- 
ing out his theory, fears that he is losing himself 
in the air, and when he comes to explain his 
practical problems finds himself short of a 

* Aristotle, "Nich. Ethics," bk. x. ch. vii. 
t " Lay Sermons," p. 344. 
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theory. It is as if pure logic were to be ignored, 
and then an explanation of the processes of 
logical thought were demanded. This fear of 
rendering economical discussion barren of interest 
to the popular mind has led some of our modern 
economists to extend the titles of their works, 
which run somewhat thus : "Principles of Political 
Economy, with Applications." This is perfectly 
right, so far. The abstract principles have appli- 
cations, and these should be shown ; but* the 
applications should remain science, not become 
art, or instructions for conduct. Such writers 
may legitimately explain the economical prin- 
ciples in operation, and their consequences under 
given circumstances, with the greatest detail. 
But they are usually social reformers, and hence 
the temptation frequently becomes irresistible, 
as the world of deed is approached, to jump 
over the boundary and dictate conduct. When 
the teacher is a J. S. Mill, his teachings are 
generally right and wise. He introduces ethical 
and other considerations, and points out a more 
excellent way than that the world is travelling. 
But such dicta are not any part of the contents 
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of political economy, and while a Mill may, 
thus trespassing, wander into the fields of 
wisdom, another economist will lay down his 
rules for men ignoring essential ethical elements 
in the life of the individual or nation. Thus 
sociology and social ethics, to which the total 
questions of human life belong, are neglected 
because political economy is supposed to have 
covered whatever ground is of importance — 
erroneous dicta spread abroad because economists 
will not hold to their own province ; and 
political economy is discredited because of these 
erroneous dictates which are popularly assumed 
to be the true children of the science. 

With the growth of the science we find, as we 
might expect, a far clearer perception of its 
nature and boundaries. Attention has been 
called to the lack, not only by Mill, but by 
Bagehot, in his "Economic Studies," and by 
others. Such recent books as Marshall's 
" Economics of Industry" have succeeded to an 
extent which would nearly disarm the hostility 
of moralists if they would but read these works 
instead of invoking the ghost of Adam Smith. 
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But the clearest demonstration would not 
satisfy the ethical objector with whom we are 
concerned. It will be said that the contention 
for a true science of wealth may be readily 
granted ; but such science is merely an ideal. 
The existent one, even when we lop off all that 
excrescent part which is affirmed to be due to 
the unscientific temperament of its exponents, is 
false. Professing to abstract from man that 
portion of his nature which is concerned with 
economics, it falsely abstracts, for its teaching 
is that all men are always actuated by self- 
interest only. Thus Mr. J. S. Mill says, "I 
must give warning, once for all, that the cases 
I contemplate are those in which values and 
prices are determined by competition alone. In 
so far only as they are thus determined can 
they be reduced to any assignable law." * 
Though this paragraph refers only to values and 
prices, how, it may be urged, can political 
economy exist if the postulate above stated is 
untrue, and so it be found that no reasoning 
can be maintained concerning values and prices ? 

* "Principles of Political Economy," bk. iii. ch. i. § 5. 
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That such a postulate assumes all men to be 
utterly immoral, and that, therefore, the whole 
structure becomes, if not an immoral science, 
yet a science of immorality, — this charge, it will 
be averred, remains true and solid. No one can 
doubt that this postulate,, at once of political 
economy and competition, frequently expressed, 
as, " Buy in the cheapest market, and sell in the 
dearest," is immoral. It is the pure axiom of 
unchecked selfishness. No consideration is per- 
mitted as to how the market became so cheap, 
nor what the consequences to the ground-down 
seller. The question whether we give in such a 
market a fair and just equivalent is excluded, 
and a just price is " what you can get" The 
crowning triumph of such exchange, the objector 
may continue, comes to the seller when he 
possesses a monopoly of an article, and to a 
purchaser when he possesses a monopoly of 
cash. When the owner of a quartern loaf and a 
cup of water finds the starved man in the desert, 
the price of his goods in that market will be — 
what ? Obviously, the whole wealth the man 
has got about him. The rubric of commerce 
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will then read thus : " Here the seller will 
devoutly thank Heaven that the supply was so 
small, and the demand so great for quartern 
loaves and water, that profits ruled extremely 
high." In truth, as Mr. Ruskin says, the art of 
becoming rich is "the art of establishing the 
maximum inequality in our own favour." * We 
send to gaol — not long since we hung — the men 
who by force divest us of our purses ; but many 
a man buys a house, a trader buys his goods, an 
employer his labour, at a price which both 
parties to the bargain know only occurs because 
he is compelled. It is here also a matter of 
force. The purchaser has in his favour a com- 
pulsion acting upon the seller. He, in accordance 
with his maxim, takes advantage of this force, 
and gives, say, half the price which, but for the 
predicament of the seller, he must have paid. 
Can we deny that it was by force, not by the 
unconstrained desire of the seller, that that 
advantage was gained ? And in what respect is 
it more moral to divest a man of his wealth by 
aid of these social forces than by aid of physical 

♦ ** Unto this Last," p. 46. 
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forces ? Does not such purchaser, then, deserve 
to join the robber in his cell ? The axiom, then, 
is immoral, and political economy, being based 
upon it, is immoral also. 

It must be readily allowed that the charge 
against political economy, that it is a science of 
the immoral, has more coherence than the 
previous criticism that it is an immoral science ; 
for we have seen that the latter phrase is an 
absurdity, while the former position not only is 
possibly sound, but does contain some truth, 
along with the appearance of more. 

In order to reach a just result, let us see, 
firstly, whether it is true that political economy 
stands or falls with the "commercial maxim." 
We can afterwards discuss the point whether the 
moral character of that maxim is accurately 
pourtrayed. We will, accordingly, suppose com- 
petition to be abolished, and imagine that, say, 
a legislatively enacted just price rules every 
exchange. Does no field remain for economic 
science } Firstly, there is production, the laws 
of the creation of wealth by labour. But here 
no question of exchange enters, consequently no 
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question of just or unjust exchange. Now, pro- 
duction includes the main elements of the most 
important questions that the science embraces. 
Take the following instances. What is the law 
of the productiveness of land ? Does it increase 
in a diminishing or an increasing ratio to the 
increase of labour? The former doctrine has 
been current, but Mr. George has advanced the 
latter. The classification of labour as productive 
and unproductive, with its consequences to the 
progress in wealth of a society, with its implied 
most important result, — reversal of the current 
opinion that luxurious expenditure is " good for 
trade ; " subdivision of labour ; the increased 
economical value of labour which is educated 
and honest ; co-operation, as tending to enhance 
production by rendering labour more efficient ; 
the source of the existence and increase of 
capital ; the limitation of employment by capital, 
and the consequent importance of the distinction 
between circulating and fixed capital ; over- 
production, with its correlative under-production ; 
the influence of mechanical invention and im- 
proved processes ; — here is a partial list of difficult 
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questions requiring analysis, investigation, and 
popular explanation, which remain under the 
category of production. Then there is distri- 
bution. Commercial exchange is not the sole 
agent in effecting the distribution of wealth, and 
therefore if the terms of such exchange were 
irrevocably fixed, or in any other way com- 
petition were excluded, very much remains. 
Bequest — should the right exist, with or without 
limit } Taxation — how should it be levied ; on 
whom, on what, by whom, when, and what are 
the economic consequences of this diversion of 
wealth ? Co-operation — how does it affect the 
distribution of wealth among the existing orders 
of society ? Is it, or may it become, desirable 
or necessary to impose a restraint on population ? 
What is the cause of, and whence the remedy, for 
this burdensome pauperism ? Should the legis- 
lator interfere to stimulate the productive energies 
of certain classes of society by measures pro- 
moting small ownership or small agricultural 
tenancies ? If from the economic standpoint it 
is desirable, can he achieve these ends? But, 
further, if just prices ruled commerce, exceptional 
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claims would be advanced by the owner of land 
for rent, and so the economist's doctrine of rent 
is needed. Again, shall trade be free to the 
world, or protected at some or all points ? This 
problem remains, though exchange be based on 
justice. And, lastly, the question whether, upon 
a just price being desired by the men of com- 
merce, it can best be attained by government 
interference, — this is a matter which, as directly 
bearing on the production of wealth, the 
economist must investigate. 

Thus we find that, granting political economy 
to be a science of the immoral so far as it is 
based upon the " commercial maxim," yet only 
a relatively small portion is so based. Ex- 
change is but one among many large phenomena 
incident to an industrial society. Unfortunately, 
it is one which has seized the popular mind, 
and the critical mind, to the undue obscuration 
of remaining parts of equal or greater value. 
Adam Smith has been a source of this false per- 
spective, by himself devoting disproportionately 
small attention to other portions — a mistake 
natural to the infancy of a subject, and not a 
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justification of those who to-day commit the 
same error, and then denounce their fellow- 
wanderer. 

It is obvious that the conditions of exchange, 
important as they are to the individuals who 
exchange, are, except in special cases, unim- 
portant to the State. To it, changes of wealth 
from A to B are merely changes from one 
pocket to another. And political economy does 
its chief work from the State standpoint. How 
can the wealth of the nation be augmented I 
In other words, what are the laws of the produc- 
tion and accumulation of wealth ? Knowing this, 
the statesman knows how to adjust legislation, 
so far as he may desire to accept the economist's 
end. It is by influencing legislation, not by 
guiding the individual in his personal transac- 
tions, that the great work of political economy 
has been and will be done. The practices of 
business have not been materially affected by 
political economy. Exchange has, from the 
days of Solomon, been known by the trader to 
rest on the " commercial maxim," modified by 
custom. Probably, the popular misapprehension 
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that that maxim was somehow justified by 
economists, has led to a more ruthless practice 
of it; and in the matter of credit, a more 
scientific analysis has disclosed unforeseen evils, 
which has strengthened the movement against 
it. But the legislation, not of England only, 
but of the civilized world, has been modified in 
some directions, reversed in others, and obviously 
only waits a larger popular education to effect 
further revolutions. No science has, in one 
hundred years, made so many and so important 
conquests as political economy. By showing 
that economic progress attended on labour, 
education, ingenuity, thrift, and free exchange, 
it brought men back to the simple healthiness 
of nature, and so dealt a death-blow to the 
clumsy artifices, the class restrictions which the 
rule of ignorance and selfishness had imposed 
on England and civilization. 

In these national aspects political economy 
stands firm, whatever may be our judgment of 
the " commercial maxim ; " and the importance 
of that portion, in order that its fullest impor- 
tance be shown, would require a statement of 
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the consequent change in our moral judgments 
of the individual consequent on our changed 
convictions concerning the influence of luxurious 
expenditure, of early and improvident marriage, 
and of charity. But, satisfied that the foregoing 
remarks suffice for our purpose, let us proceed 
to consider the case of that portion of political 
economy which is based on the "commercial 
maxim." Have we here a science of the im- 
moral } Of course, if the oft-named " maxim " 
is the expression of selfishness, the question 
must be answered in the affirmative, though it 
would then remain to be shown that such science, 
as science, should not be pursued. The usual 
formula, " Buy in the cheapest market, and sell 
in the dearest," does not obviously cover the 
whole ground. For instance, the economist 
assumes that if two trades are equal in all 
respects except that one occupation is much 
more agreeable than the other, that which is 
the more agreeable will attract the most persons. 
We may say, and with truth, that the above 
formula covers this case, for it is the desire to 
give as little as practicable in return for as much 
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»can be gained that is operative. But we shall 
re clearly see the breadth and nature of the 
iciple if we make it run thus : " Men seek 
greatest gratification." It follows that they 
1 strive to give for a gratification the least 
return of money or labour that is possible, 
because otherwise they lose gratification of desires 
or power to gratify them. Undoubtedly, in 
reasoning concerning exchange and the human 
acts that affect it, this maxim of self-interest is 
assumed. But is it immoral ? Is it identical 
with selfishness? To establish the latter we 
require to show that the act by which we seek 
our gratification is injurious. If it harm no one 
else and benefit me, wherein is the immorality } 
Would not the immorality be that I should 
forego such a benefit ? It would essentially be 
waste of life. May I not, without a tincture of 
personal selfishness, accept such benefit ? Nay, 
must I not, if I otherwise perceive waste will 
ensue } But it will, perhaps, be rejoined that 
such cases do not occur. To obey the maxim 
is to injure others, and that unselfishness cannot 
and is not present in such obedience. From 

D 
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this view the writer dissents considerably ; but 
the further discussion of the point will be found 
in the next chapter, in which it forms an essential 
element We must, therefore, be content with 
affirming that acts undertaken to gratify desire 
have, as such, no moral character ; that when 
the actor upon such maxim is charged with 
selfishness, the charge is premature ; for selfish- 
ness is matter of the moral motor, and the moral 
motor is not necessarily in evidence upon the 
bare statement that a given action is undertaken 
to gratify desire. 

The position taken here, then, is, that the 
" commercial maxim " is in itself neither moral 
nor immoral ; that it may become so if its con- 
sequences are shown to be necessarily injurious ; 
that he who acts upon it becomes so if he 
practise it with the knowledge that the results 
will be injurious. But political economy, in the 
department of exchange, which alone implies 
this axiom, has no concern with the moral 
personage that lives behind and propels the 
acts. It accepts the acts and their actual law, 
and leaves the moral nature to ethical science, 
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as ethical science leaves the objective conse- 
quences of such acts to political economy. If 
ethics stepped in to say that all acts based on 
the maxim were wicked, it might be forcibly 
contended that no science of such acts is needed : 
we have only to condemn them; but if, as is 
here contended, the acts are, primarily, of a 
neutral ethical character, — if they lose that 
neutrality only when their consequences are 
shown to be good or bad, — if that act only is 
truly bad the consequences of which are truly 
injurious, then the ground is clear for political 
economy to analyze the consequences of obedi- 
ence to that maxim, and so lay the founda- 
tions for a just moral judgment, by the moralist, 
concerning the ** commercial maxim." A fuller 
effort to qualify and show the important relations 
of this position will be made in the following 
chapter. 

The criticism of political economy has now 
been seen to narrow itself from the charge of 
being an immoral science to that of being a 
science of immorality, and from a charge 
directed against the whole science to one directed 
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against a portion of the phenomena of distribu- 
tion. This remnant the above remarks seek to 
clear. Whether successful or not, it is desirable 
to point out that political economy does not 
assume that people " buy in the cheapest market, 
and sell in the dearest." The relevant extract 
already made from Mr. Mill's work, in which he 
presumes all exchange to be based on com- 
petition, must not be understood to mean that 
Mr. Mill was so foolish as either to believe or 
desire that every exchange is so based. He 
adduces many cases in which they are largely 
determined by custom, while kindness frequently 
modifies price. But if a person give a shilling 
for that which ninepence will purchase, the 
threepence, while it may be very rightly given, 
IS paid on non-economical grounds, and such 
prices cannot be reasoned upon by means of 
economical laws. The " commercial maxim," 
then, constitutes the differentia^ the defining 
point, by which is described the circle that 
embraces such acts as political economy under- 
takes to deal with, /^^cluding commercial acts, 
^^uding ethical acts. Even, then, if the charge 
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that the ** maxim " is the formula of selfishness 
be maintained, it still remains that the economist 
does not assume every human nature to be uni- 
versally selfish. He • says that a considerable 
number of our acts are based on the said maxim 
— a suflScient number of them, considering their 
importance, their close inter-relations, and the 
resultant complexity of their phenomena, to 
justify their separate treatment. 

And are not these assertions true ? Is it not 
the fact that, in the world of commerce and 
industry, exchange is based on self-interest, and 
that, more and more, restraining agencies, such 
as ancient custom, possibly even moral con- 
siderations, lose their power.? Large portions 
of the world are, doubtless, ruled now more by 
established usage than by competition ; but we 
are certain that as that complex thing called 
civilization spreads across the world, the relative 
importance of these factors will reverse them- 
selves. Hence the political economy which 
examines the nature and economical conse- 
quences of such states of society is seen to be 
not only true of, that is, applicable to, large 
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portions of the peoples of the globe, but, as the 
science of coming states of coming peoples, we 
see more clearly its wide and deep importance. 
Competitive exchange may or may not be 
desirable, it may or may not be the final state 
of commerce ; but no one can reasonably doubt 
that the less civilized races will, as they open 
their minds to the ideas of the older nations, 
more and more thoroughly accept our com- 
mercial doctrine. Nor can any one reasonably 
doubt that we, their teachers, shall be ruled by 
this doctrine for a very long period indeed. 
Seeing, then, how intimately our fates are bound 
up with the present economical system, and 
seeing, also, the area over which this system 
extends, or will extend, it appears to be but the 
commonest of common sense that its system 
should be comprehended. The proposal that 
it shall not be understood, although we are 
obliged to live beneath its shade, and that we 
shall dwell in ignorance of its working because its 
ethical character is questioned, while the ground 
of that questioning is that certain evil effects 
are said to be necessary results of that system^ 
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— this proposal is not likely to commend itself 
to reasonable persons. It must be observed, 
further, that these comments are only in defence 
of that part of political economy which assumes 
the "commercial maxim." We have already seen 
that the larger portions of its work do not rest 
on this assumption, and that in those portions it 
may do, and it has done, work for mankind of 
the first importance. 

Thinkers of the school of Mr. Ruskin would 
by no means accept the above view. " Unto 
this Last," where Mr. Ruskin has placed his 
hostility to the economists in the most coherent 
form, declines to accept wealth, material wealth 
being, of course, denoted, as the end of political 
economy. It must be ** souls of a good quality." 
Not those things which people desire — food, 
clothing, luxuries, and so forth, with the 
practices or laws by which they actually do 
produce and distribute such things — shall be the 
subject ; but the things which they ou^At to 
desire, the inethods of obtaining them which 
they ou£'At to practise. We must have political 
economy " in the true and final sense." In other 
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words, the nature of man being fundamentally 
A, the earth upon which he works having for 
its laws B and C, certain ends of life are defined, 
and the business of the economist is to discover 
how those ends can be realized, both by in- 
dividual and by State activities. Upon this 
conception it may be remarked, firstly, that 
the science, so marked out, is not the science 
treated of by the economists. Theirs is the 
laws of the production and distribution of 
national wealth. Mr. Ruskin's is the laws of the 
production of perfect men and women. Whether 
the economists have correctly named their 
science is a question not of the first importance. 
The etymological meaning of the term cer- 
tainly suits better the final science of Mr. 
Ruskin, than the departmental one of Smith 
and Mill. What impropriety there is bids fair 
to be somewhat remedied, since contemporary 
writers are largely substituting the slightly 
better term ** economics." But, secondly, the 
difference lies deeper than the question of 
nomenclature. Mr. Ruskin requires that the 
laws of gaining material wealth shall be con- 
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sidered in full conjunction with the laws of 
intellectual and aesthetic production, and the 
whole under the control of the ethical conception 
of the production of the perfect human being, 
in the perfect natural order. The entire, final 
interests of humanity being known, or, through 
conscience and the moral affections, useful clues 
to those final interests being known, the relation 
of man to wealth-production is to be determined. 
Such science will be, then, the final one. It is 
the widest, most complex task which man can 
set himself. Its just execution implies know- 
ledge and wisdom substantially infinite, and for 
such approximate execution of the task as may 
be practically useful, it carries us into the 
highest spheres of investigation, to which all 
sciences, all experiences, contribute their share 
either to the ideal of perfection, or to the paths 
which shall conduct to the goal. Such science 
is the queen of her order. On the other hand, 
political economy, as conceived by her humble 
followers, examines a small fraction of this 
almost infinite field. She shades from her eyes 
so dazzling an object as the perfect soul, and 
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takes, not even any law of man as her end, 
but laws of men's things — the laws, namely, of 
the producing of material things, which we 
name wealth. To her, man is no more than 
any other necessary element, as, for instance, 
fertile land. Human labour, as matter of fact, 
does produce wealth, in conjunction with other 
factors. It does usually operate in exchange 
according to a law — that, namely, which has 
been termed the " commercial maxim ; " and, 
law or uniformity being necessary to the exist- 
ence of science, human acts that do not so 
conform are excluded. Thus the economist 
hopes from his limited plot to yield up to the 
larger ambitions of greater sciences, to the high 
priests of human progress, and to the world in 
general, some truths which shall, because true, 
be not useless. 

The question which is at issue is whether 
the wealth-science can be usefully prosecuted 
when isolated from ethics. Mr. Ruskin insists 
on maintaining the two in a step-by-step con- 
junction. The economist will freely admit that 
ethical interests are supreme, and that in their 
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cause his conclusions are to be used, and that 
they thus receive their true value ; but he con- 
ceives that he need not consider whether the 
Epicurean or the Ascetic mode of life, the 
Altruistic or the Hedonistic doctrine of morals, 
be sound, in order that he analyze correctly the 
conditions of wealth-production. How wealth 
comes to be 'at all, what are the effects of 
various laws, customs, and other agents of dis- 
tribution, these he proposes to discover and 
state to the world, which then will be able to 
determine what social economy will best aid to 
realize the ends which its ethical beliefs dictate. 
Thus to the economist it appears as reasonable 
to unite ethical questions with his pursuit, as to 
ask the mathematician to confuse himself with 
such subjects when he solves problems of 
planetary motions. Division of labour is 
essential to successful research. Every concen- 
tration of attention is a case of it. To reduce 
all fields of knowledge into one, because no 
sequence, however trivial, fails of some effect on 
man's destiny, is merely to enthrone ignorance. 
It is, however, rejoined that the subject of 
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political economy embraces human nature, the 
law of its productive energy, and that the human 
spirit is a unity. If a right ethical relation 
between men be the condition of greatest 
wealth-production, then the two questions 
become joined. We may separate the science 
of health from that of wealth, for health is 
treated as a question of the bodily organism ; 
but labour for wealth is a phenomenon of the 
human spirit, and its springs of life are spiritual 
— are in the affections and conscience. To ex- 
plain industrial phenomena, to state the laws of 
the most effective wealth-production, we must 
go beyond natural agents, beyond human labour 

1 exchanged under the " commercial maxim." 

For example, Mr. Ruskin states that " it [the 
largest quantity of work] will be done only when 

, the motive force, that is to say, the will or spirit 

of the creature, is brought to its greatest strength 
by its own proper fuel, namely, the affections." * 
Again, still more precisely, " The universal law 
of the matter is that, assuming any given 
quantity of energy and sense, in master and 

♦ ** Unto this Last," p. lo. 
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servant, the greatest material result obtainable 
by them will be, not through antagonism to each 
other, but through affection for each other ; and 
that if the master, instead of endeavouring to 
get as much work as possible from the servant, 
seeks rather to render his appointed and neces- 
sary work beneficial to him, and to forward his 
interests in all just and wholesome ways, the 
real amount of work ultimately done, or of good 
rendered, by the person so cared for, will indeed 
be the greatest possible." * This doctrine, that 
the relation must be one of friendliness, in order 
to carry labour to its highest productiveness, Mr. 
Ruskin places against the teaching that it must 
be one of antagonism, determined solely by 
opposing self-interests, and this latter he assumed 
to be tke doctrine taught by the political economist. 
Firstly, concerning the economist, the individual 
who investigates in this field, does he hold this 
doctrine } It would have been extremely in- 
teresting if Mr. Ruskin had given references. 
To make a universal proposition is rash — to say 
that never one has ; but the present writer con- 

♦ " Unto this Last," p. ii. 
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fesses that he has never met with such a state- 
ment by any economist of high repute — the 
statement being made, not as his ipse dixit^ but 
as based on a scientific foundation. We have 
already seen that he assumes the "commercial 
maxim," that is to say, competition, as domi- 
nant, and he reasons upon the assumption, 
strengthened in his belief of the utility of the 
inquiry by the observed fact that economic 
relations tend more and more to assume this 
form. But, as we have also seen, such assump- 
tion carries with it no judgment concerning its 
moral soundness, nor does it imply that the 
economist believes that employer and labourer 
should be related only by self-interest in order 
to produce the best result. The economist is 
entitled to treat of this question when he 
discusses the causes of the productiveness of 
labour ; but while education, temperance, 
industry, honesty, and so forth are adduced, 
the comparative results, antithetic relations of 
friendliness and antagonism, are rarely referred 
to. Entire scepticism must, therefore, be felt 
towards the charge that economists teach the 
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exclusion of friendliness between workman and 
master. 

But if the charge were made good, what 
would be shown ? Not that the science cannot 
be studied apart from ethical considerations, but 
that, when the economist analyzes human nature 
engaged in production, he must do his work 
correctly. Assuming that friendly relations are 
essential to the highest efficiency of labour, then 
he who thinks he has discovered the contrary 
has blundered in his studies. What is needed 
is not the introduction of ethical questions, for 
we have to bear steadily in mind that we are 
concerned with a non-ethical science. We need 
the investigation that will show certain relations 
of friendship to be conducive to production. We 

« 

do no^ need to add a dictum that such relations 
ou^At to be instituted. Science issues no com- 
mands ; that is for the moralist. 

It has not, then, been shown that economists 
have fallen into the error of denying the aid 
given to wealth-production by friendliness. If 
it had, the error would be a charge against 
political economy itself only in the same sense 
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that the errors of the pre-Daltonian theories 
of chemical combination were chargeable to 
chemistry, as faults, namely, those of adolescence. 
A new science is created when a point is newly 
conceived as an end towards which laws con- 
verge, or as a centre round which they cluster. 
Wealth-production, distribution, and, in some 
respects, consumption also, are the point towards 
which many laws of physical and human nature 
converge. That the inaccurate statement, in- 
evitable at least in the early stages, is proof of 
the impossibility of the science, is a conclusion 
which is unreasonable. Again, to say, with 
Mr. Ruskin,* that because the "affectionate 
element*' is different in kind from self-interest, 
therefore the current political economy is to be 
laid aside as an absurdity, is equally unreason- 
able, because, firstly, only part of that science 
is affected by the exclusion of the " affectionate 
element ; " and, secondly, the portion which is 
affected is perfectly competent to include it, 
while still maintaining its isolation from ethical 
science. 

* " Unto this Last," p. 2, et seq. 
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To complete the statement of the deserts of 
economists upon the point at issue, it should be 
said that, while economists have, on the whole, 
given no opinion concerning this matter, they 
ought to have done. Friendliness between em- 
ployer and employed, with all that is concerned 
in that pregnant word, is an important element 
in the productiveness of labour, and of the return 
to capital. It is not only within the right, but 
it is an omitted duty of the economist, to attend 
to this factor equally with such qualities as 
honesty and security. The absence of this 
attention has probably arisen from a feeling that 
the rigidity of science demands the assumption 
of rigid relations based on the "commercial 
maxim." But it is not so. All that is required 
is the free acknowledgment of the economical 
value of kindly relations. It is true we cannot 
say how much will thus be added to the 
effectiveness of an hour's labour ; but neither 
can we know this when increased education is 
acquired by the worker. Such knowledge is not 
necessary to the existence of political economy. 
A hypothetical human rigidity is required only 

£ 
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in the matter of exchange, and that is not dis- 
turbed by the introduction of friendliness in the 
relations of employer and employed. 

Here, as before, we are able to trace de- 
ficiencies and errors natural to the development 
of a most intricate subject, in which imperfections 
may probably be found the plausible sources of 
hostility ; but we find no solid ground for that 
hostility, at least not in the form which it has 
assumed. The need has been for assistive 
criticism, not for attempted destruction. 

Our conclusion, then, will be that the separa- 
tion of the study of the laws relating to wealth 
from the general science of sciences, which 
teaches the laws of man's conduct, and thus 
implies what that conduct ought to be — in other 
words, the separation of the science of wealth 
from the science of man — is practicable. Being 
practicable, it will be useful, and is, therefore, 
desirable ; a conclusion which is confirmed by 
the rapid progress made in comprehending 
economical phenomena since Adam Smith 
effectively commenced that severance, as com- 
pared with the futile guesses which were the 
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high-water mark of the preceding period of non- 
separation. 

In the course of this essay, the answer 
assumed to be given to the contention that 
political economy cannot be immoral because 
it is a science, was that, even then, it was a 
false science, for it affirmed its postulate to be 
the " commercial maxim," nothing less than 
universal selfishness — an aflSrmation which is 
obviously untrue of the inhabitants of this planet, 
whatever may be true of those of others. To 
this it has been rejoined that only a part of 
political economy is affected by the charge ; 
that this part does not assert self-regard as uni- 
versal, but, what is very different, that it is 
universally true of the class of acts embraced by 
that part. It has, however, also been urged 
that the " commercial maxim " has no moral 
character, that it is neither the expression of 
selfishness nor any other ethical predicate. The 
final consideration of this question was, however, 
adjourned. If every transaction on competitive 
terms is, so far, an act of pure selfishness, 
morality demands its abolition. The following 
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essay seeks to answer this question, and also to 
consider the alternative of a "just price," which 
is contended for by those who hold to the 
doctrine that competition is essentially bad. 



( S3 ) 



CHAPTER IL 

COMPETITIVE PRICE F. JUST PRICE. 

The rebellion against unchecked selfishness in 
commerce, curiously supposed to be a rebellion 
against political economy, has taken the forna 
of a demand that exchange of commodities, of 
which labour is one, shall be based on justice, 
and not on the mere brute forces which we 
usually denote by the word " competition." The 
attack is directed against a position at once of 
paramount importance, and of apparently im- 
pregnable strength. When the division of labour 
is carried so far that no worker produces more 
than a fraction of his needs, and usually no part 
of them at all, exchange is the resource of all ; 
and the conditions which rule it largely rule 
us also. Two charges are brought against 
exchange, as determined by competition, namely, 
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that the terms of it are unfair ; some people get 
too much, and therefore others too little ; and 
also that it implies the sheer selfishness of those 
who thus exchange. Into the value of these 
charges we will inquire presently. We are now 
concerned with the fact that an alternative is 
proposed, by names which cannot fail to com- 
mand our respect, even though their case be not 
considered finally sound. 

That the existing economical organization of 
society is marked by great practical defects, no 
one need be concerned to deny. The distribu- 
tion of wealth is to-day chiefly regulated by 
force. The swayings of supplies and demands, 
sometimes checked, sometimes accelerated by 
speculation, rings, and " corners," strikes, lock- 
outs, and the wretched remuneration of those 
who are not clever enough either to strike or 
emigrate, are marks of a society in which " they 
shall get who have the power." It is distribution 
by force, or rather forces ; and though these be 
social forces — the needs and ignorance of men, 
they are no more moral forces than is the 
physical compulsion of the brigand. Each alike 
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" comers " his object with a sufficient power for 
the end in view. 

The terms of exchange are not now usually 
considered to come within the sphere of morals. 
Yet there surely must be a " right " price — a 
price which will give to each his own, any other 
price than which will take from one or the other 
something that is his without affording an 
equivalent If, for instance, A's article be worth 
7, and it be exchanged for B's goods, which 
are worth 5, then A has exchanged 5 of his for 
S of B's goods, but B has got hold of 2 without 
paying any equivalent. To purchase labour or 
goods on such terms as they may at times be 
commercially procurable, is frequently to consign 
the " cornered " seller to miserable poverty. 
Would not an exchange on equal terms be for 
the welfare of the seller, and if so, would it not 
be better for the purchaser that he should not 
so act toward his " cornered " neighbour ? But 
is not this to say that ethical questions, questions 
of right and wrong, have some reference to the 
terms of exchange } Let us, then, without 
further delay, agree with the contenders for a 
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" just price," that prices may be wrong morally 
as well as commercially; and that, therefore, 
prices may be right or just This being so, the 
further agreement is at once implied that ex- 
change at a just price is desirable. 

But what is a just price? A loaf of bread is 
the. result of, let us suppose, one hour's labour. 
Here is a gallon of potatoes, also the result of 
one hour's labour. We will assume, for the sake 
of simplicity, that the skill in each case is equal. 
On what terms ought those goods to exchange ? 
Clearly the cost has been precisely equal, and 
no reason can be assigned why either should 
have more than the other. The loaf should 
exchange for the potatoes. On any other terms, 
the one would have to work part of his time for 
nothing — the baker, for instance, if he gave his 
hour's work for the produce of half an hour of 
the gardener. Equality, then, is the rule of just 
exchange. By it each man has his own. The 
baker still has the whole produce of his hour's 
labour, but in the form of potatoes. The 
gardener likewise has the whole produce of his 
hour's work, but in the form of bread. In Mr. 
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Ruskin's words, "Time for time, strength x 
strength, skill for skill." * Thus, and thus onl> 
a man retains the fruits of his own labour. That 
which he has made remains his, and that surely 
a man should have ; it is his first and sacred 
right, without which the institution of private 
property is an institution possessing no justifi- 
cation. Capital is a co-essential for production. 
For the use of it, remuneration must be given 
at an identical rate for that found by gardener 
and by baker, equality remaining our guide. 
Thus exchange is confined to its legitimate 
purpose, that, namely, of transferring goods 
from persons who do not want them to those 
who do, so rendering possible division of labour. 
Thus exchange ceases to be a means whereby 
one man annexes the realized labour, in other 
words, the life of his fellows. 

But it will be asked, what, then, becomes of 
the manufacturer's profit ? The answer is, that 
just profit remains, and that only. The word 
as used by business men covers several items. 
Firstly, it embraces the remuneration which is . 

♦ ** Unto this Last,'' pp. 82, 83. - \ 
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demanded for the use of capital ; secondly, the 
employment of capital in business involves, in 
varying degrees, risk of loss, hence the return 
must be increased to form an adequate insurance 
against that risk ; thirdly, the manufacturer 
frequently includes the payment for his labour 
and skill as manager; but, fourthly, he hopes, 
by " watching the market," further to increase his 
returns. The principle laid down condemns the 
last item only ; but of that it demands the 
exclusion. The manufacturer employs in pro- 
duction capital, the value of the use of which is 
known, and should be received, the return on 
Consols being a fair standard. The charge for 
risk is just, its office being simply to preserve 
the capital intact. The maker also employs his 
own labour and skill, the assessment of which 
may be matter of some difficulty in practice ; 
but the theoretical position is clear. 

We have proceeded so far in agreement, the 
result being that a just price exists, is desirable, 
and has ' equality for its principle. But the 
further task remains for those advocates of a 
just price, who place that term in antithesis to 
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a competitive price, to show that by non-com- 
petitive means they can secure (i) knowledge of 
just prices, and (2) obedience to that knowledge. 
Those who have read the literature of this 
subject will allow the truth of the statement 
that no serious attempt has been made to 
grapple with these points. So far the movement 
has been a rebellion merely. It has been 
strong in destructive criticisms, weak in its 
suggestions for replacement, and on these lines 
the matter would scarcely be worthy of further 
discussion, were it not that thus we shall be led 
on to a more promising avenue of thought. It 
is in " Unto this Last " that, as before, we meet 
with the most noteworthy attempt to demonstrate 
the practicability of establishing non-competitive 
just exchange. Here Mr. Ruskin appears to 
hold * that it is easier for a customer to know 
what he ought to pay for an article than to 
know what he must pay, easier to discover the 
just price than the market price. He will 
probably find few to agree with him. How is 
the maiden lady, the village dweller, the town 

♦ " Unto this Last," p. 89. 
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workman, or even the town business man, to 
know what price will aflford a just remuneration 
to every person concerned in, say, the production 
of a packet of pins ? It is understood that 
scores of hands have united to produce each pin, 
and since then they have perhaps travelled from 
Germany, and passed through many stages of 
distribution. The same difficulty exists with 
nearly every article that can be named ; and it 
may be safely said that a person in deadly 
earnest, after expending much time and intelli- 
gence upon the matter, would only succeed in 
forming rough guesses concerning a few insig- 
nificant articles on which the chief labour is 
spent near his abode. We have, further, to bear 
in mind that ingenuity is, in many branches, 
incessantly reducing the labour of production. 
New articles, at first made chiefly by hand, and' 
with much labour, as demand becomes per- 
manent and large, are made largely by machinery, 
or by labour trained by longer experience, at a 
cost which gradually becomes merely a fraction 
of the original amount. Cost, again, varies, and 
must vary, not only between various localities, 
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but also in the same locality at different periods. 
For instance, a house must be dearer in Cheap- 
side, London, than that same house were it in 
Wytham-cum-Watby ; and in Cheapside it must 
be greater now than it would have been a gene- 
ration since. Nor, even in the few cases where 
some estimate is possible, and both buyer and 
seller desire justice, is it easy to see how the 
matter would end without the entrance of com- 
petition ; for if the estimate of the buyer was 
higher than that of the seller, as would probably 
happen, the natural result would be for the 
intending purchaser to decline the (to him) 
unjust offer, upon which pressure of the business 
sort would be put upon the seller to cut down 
his price. 

But grave as are the difficulties in securing 
knowledge of just prices, amounting, indeed, to 
practical impossibility, the obstacles to obedience 
to those prices, assuming them known, are equally 
great and decisive. Mr. Ruskin, in the preface 
to the volume already referred to, contemplates 
the co-existence of production by private indi- 
viduals, and, apparently, of exchange by com- 



i 
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petition, with production by the State, which 
shall undertake to give suitable employment to 
whomsoever applies, paying them at permanently 
fixed rates of wages, and selling the produce at 
just prices. Seeing that our desire is to arrive 
at conclusions which have relation to the possi- 
bilities of our age, this plan would hardly seem 
worth discussion, at least, during this century. 
Mr. Ruskin's desire seems to be that both State 
and private factories should exist, and that as 
the State would give honest articles, and at a 
fair price, it would be seen that such genuine 
trade could hold its own against the diseased 
and wasteful competitive system. But how 
could this be ? To name, for instance, only one 
out of many obstacles, if all workers are to have 
a right to State employment, and the workers, 
as voters, have the power to fix the wages, it 
would be strange if the remuneration were not 
fixed rather higher than private capitalists would 
pay. If it were so, private production would at 
once cease. Every worker would take State 
employment. 

Again, supposing the private maker to be able 
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to work Side by side with the State, and to main- 
tain his business by selling at the State's just 
price. When, in the fluctuations of demand 
which must still exist, the market price exceeds 
the State price, the private trader can pay more 
than the State for labour ; he will increase his 
supply, and reap the gain. There is no objection 
to this ; but when the reverse case occurs, and 
the market price is below that of the State, then 
the trader will leave the State to accept the 
business when sales can only be effected at a 
loss, and to employ for him his men till more 
sunny times emerge. The State balance-sheet 
would gladden the expectant eyes of the receiver 
and the bailiffl 

So far the suggestion has been that just prices 
may conquer without compulsion. Is the 
prospect brighter if we consider State-enacted 
terms of exchange ? Supposing such legislation 
could effect its end, is it possible to obtain the 
assent of Parliament? Just prices are wanted, 
primarily, in the interest of the weak ; but the 
weak do not rule. The strong prefer things as 
they are. If the English people in general 
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believed that there was such a thing as justice 
in exchange, and desired that it should be done, 
such legislation would be approaching somewhat 
nearer to possibility ; but when this change 
has come over us, we shall find, as will be 
presently urged, that more promising methods 
exist. The suggestion of legislation is placed 
out of court by innumerable obstacles. If 
enacted, how would you secure obedience ? How 
prevent Harry from "swopping" a top for a 
knife, the farmer's wife from giving a friend any 
number of eggs she may choose in return for a 
coveted shawl } Are we to have a policeman 
attendant on every buyer in every exchange, a 
policeman with every commercial traveller, a 
policeman at every counter? It may be said 
that robbery is prohibited, yet we do not install 
these guardians of honesty at every point of 
possible theft. That is so ; but the person who 
is or may be robbed believes the practice to be 
inimical to his interests, and he guards against 
it, while public opinion condemns the thief. 
But, in the case supposed, the individual, or at 
least a large number of individuals, have no such 
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belief. For robbery there must be a thief and a 
victim. For exchange on competitive terms 
there need be only two persons, each advancing 
his own interest, and not obviously retarding 
that of any other person. To prevent such 
commerce, the presence of the policeman would 
be required, until individual opinion had been 
almost universally trained to censure exchange 
based on competition, and to do so, not only 
when the result is manifestly injurious, but also 
when it promotes the interests of both — when 
both know perfectly what they are doing, when 
neither is under any other pressure than that of 
his own free choice, and when, therefore, it seems 
a gratuitous insult for a law to step in to con- 
fiscate that freedom, and to declare that it can 
decide better than the buyer and seller on what 
terms alone it will be well for the exchange to 
take place. Now, it is of vital importance that 
opinion shall be educated to recognize that there 
is such a thing as justice in price ; that the act of 
exchange, like every act of a rational being, falls 
under the judgment of ethics. Then it is also 
of vital importance that its progress should not 

F 
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be hampered, that the claim should not be made 
ridiculous by uniting the two ideas. If a "just 
price " doctrine is made to appear to be also the 
doctrine of a State enactment of prices in all 
exchange, the common sense of the world will 
have nothing to do with either. Now, the counter- 
view, which it is the purpose of this chapter to 
present, is that we may moralise exchange, yet 
preserve our present freedom ; we may acknow- 
ledge that prices should be "just," while we 
affirm competition to be the very agent of that 
justice ; that instead of abolishing competition, 
our hope lies in, so to speak, perfecting it 

We have now to turn to competition, and to 
consider whether that affords us the prospect of 
a path to a state where the evils may at least be 
somewhat less than those we now know. Being 
in agreement that there is justice in exchange, 
and that it ought to be realized, but having 
found that the proposals to attain that state by 
calculations of cost, whether joined with volun- 
tary or compulsory obedience to the price so 
reached, are impracticable, our simple quest is 
for means of attainment which are not im- 
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possible. We need a road along which those 
who have the springs of moral progress within 
them may here and now travel. Perhaps we 
may find them nearer and less visionary than 
we suppose. 

If competition is to be our road, while we 
admit the authority of moral considerations, it is 
necessary to show that competition and selfish- 
ness are not exchangeable terms. It is usual to 
add to the statement of the evils wrought by 
competitive exchange, the charge that, being 
based upon the doctrine of "buying in the 
cheapest market, and selling in the dearest," it 
is therefore pure selfishness ; every such act is 
at its root essentially mere greediness. To 
reach the truth in this matter we must see 
that the act of exchange is ethically neutral, is 
neither selfish nor the contrary. It can be, and 
continually is, for example, performed by 
machines. If they exchange lo for 5, no moral 
question arises. We must extend our view, in 
the first place, to the motives of the actor , in the 
second, to the consequences of the act^ in order to 
attach a moral quality. In forming the judgment 
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that the actor is always selfish in competitive 
exchange, we are concerned with his motive, and 
that only. If, now, a man buy in the cheapest 
and sell in the dearest market, must his motive 
be selfishness — ^to get as much as possible for as 
little as possible ? We are not now concerned 
with the question what is the case usually. It is 
said that obedience to the " commercial maxim " 
always and necessarily denotes selfish motive. 
But clearly other motives are possible. Suppose, 
for instance, a man to be convinced that com- 
petitive exchange is on the whole the best for 
the tnie interests of men. Then his position 
will be that, while it may be best for him, it is 
also best for all others. But this is precisely the 
ground on which obedience to right is yielded, 
and urged on others, namely, that it is, in the 
highest sense, best for me and for all others. 
Inasmuch as no fiat has descended out of the 
heavens declaring this or that mode of exchange 
to be eternally good, we have to discover, in this 
matter as in others, what course will best pro- 
mote the true welfare of mankind. Then, if a 
person judge that competition does so act, 
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clearly he may accept it, with no taint of selfish 
motive, for a selfish act is one where the supposed 
interests of the actor are alone considered ; but 
in the supposed case the entirety of human 
welfare is taken into view, and the act which 
benefits the doer is performed only because it 
accords with true human welfare. It would be 
a wretched blunder to imagine that no one may 
do anything to benefit himself without incurring 
the charge of greed. He is bound to do all that 
may benefit himself, provided that thus he 
forward, or at least do not hinder, the common 
welfare. 

Our conclusion, then, is clear, that acts of com- 
petition may be rightly performed, namely, if 
the actor believe that such acts truly promote 
human welfare. 

Still, it will be urged, better knowledge would 
show the error, the intellectual though not moral 
error, of the position that competition is beneficial. 
It may be conceded, such persons will continue, 
that people exist who cherish these beliefs ; 
economists, for instance, are emphatic concerning 
the merits of the system — it stimulates industry 
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and invention, checks exorbitant prices, and so 
forth ; but they will, with better knowledge, 
desert that doctrine, and the result must there- 
fore be that, finally, competition will, only be 
practised on the ground of selfishness. It is 
really against the general interest, and the 
deception will soon vanish, carrying with it its 
only moral defence, and the blundering unselfish- 
ness will be replaced by clear-headed greediness 
if the system last. 

If that system is to be regarded as one and 
homogeneous, and better knowledge is to show 
its harmfulness, the contention is true. But 
here are two important assumptions, on which 
the whole question hangs. As at present 
practised, competition is undoubtedly the source 
of large evils, and so is given a plausibility to 
the general condemnation of those who obey it ; 
but is exchange one and homogeneous in the 
sense which is important here ? Do all acts of 
exchange give an unjust result, or do some give 
fairness and equality ? If, now, exchange is in 
some instances just and in others unjust, the 
system loses the oneness claimed, and the 
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admitted evils which result from it may form no 
charge against Mr. A. or Mr. B., for he may, so 
far as can be judged, have only availed himself 
of competition so far as it enabled him to buy 
or sell at just prices. We cannot, then, say that 
when the true basis of competition is better 
understood no moral person will sanction it, for 
if some prices so reached may be unfair, others 
may be just ; and it is this result which renders 
the transaction ethically good or bad, as we have 
already seen. 

The same consideration, namely, that the 
terms of the exchange fix its character, and not 
the mere fact that those terms are fixed by 
competition, enables us to deal with the second 
assumption, that better knowledge will show to 
the Ignorant the harmfulness of all such ex- 
change. Undoubtedly great evils result from 
what is loosely termed competition ; but if such 
exchange is not necessarily wrong in itself, and 
this position has been already laid down, we 
may permit ourselves to consider the various 
kinds of exchange which are grouped under the 
term competitive ; and we may perhaps discover 
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that it IS not competition, pure and simple, which 
is the source of the evils which exist, but com- 
petition pltis other conditions, each of which is . 
by no means a necessary attendant. The con- 
ditions or forces may aggregate themselves 
round this exchange with a result that is fair, 
but round that one and the consequence is 
deplorable. 

The question, then, that issues is this : Is it 
practicable, while adhering to competition, to 
produce a just result ? If so, the prospect of 
progress seems brighter, for we avail ourselves 
of the commercial system now established, to 
uproot which would be a task that might well 
stagger a French revolutionist, though Mr. 
Ruskin does not appear to despair. 

The first step in this inquiry is to ascertain 
whether the tendency of competition is towards 
a just or an unjust result. Apart from the 
exceptional circumstances which may place this 
man at an advantage and his fellow at a disad- 
vantage, and assuming men to meet on terms 
of perfect equality, on what terms will they 
exchange if they act purely from self-interest ? 
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By self-interest, let us understand the narrow 
self-interest which simply seeks to gain as much 
as possible in exchange for the least possible. 
The answer which the present writer affirms to 
be true is that, in such circumstances, competi- 
tion will give precise equality in exchange ; in 
other words, the desideratum of a "just price." 
It is not meant that competition can in actual 
life be such that perfect justice will be attained. 
Perfection does not belong to this world ; we 
have to be satisfied with a tolerable approach 
thereto. What is meant is that the unjust 
results are due to elements in competitive ex- 
change which are not necessarily there — which 
are limitations of free exchange ; and that per- 
fectly free exchange by competition would give 
a perfectly just result. 

Let us endeavour to conceive of such a case, 
and, to preserve simplicity in our illustration, we 
will instance half a dozen men who produce 
goods which they barter among themselves. A 
shall be a baker, B a butcher, C a tailor, D a 
shoemaker. A can produce six loaves, B six 
pounds of meat, C a waistcoat, and D a pair 
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of shoes, each by one day*s labour. We will 
further assume, to avoid complexity and exhibit 
the point at issue, that the labour of each one 
is of equal skill, and that each one can, by the 
same labour, produce the articles of any of the 
others. Thus we have four persons on a foot- 
ing of perfect equality. No one can raise the 
price of his article beyond its just value in ex- 
change, because his three customers would then 
refuse to buy, and would make their own. The 
labour is perfectly transferable. Now, if these 
four exchange, on what terms will it take place ? 
It is clear that the six loaves must exchange for 
the six pounds of meat, or for the waistcoat, or 
for the pair of shoes ; for if it were not so — if, for 
example, the baker could only get four pounds 
of meat for six loaves of bread — his labour would 
be remunerated at a lower rate than that of the 
butcher, and he would commence producing 
meat. The consequence would be that, assum- 
ing the above quantities met their daily con- 
sumption, too much meat would be offered, and 
too little bread ; and, inasmuch as these changes 
would operate until the equilibrium was found, 
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we see that that would be reached when equal 
labour received an equal reward. Until that point 
was found, labour would be continually with- 
drawn from the callings where the remuneration 
was inadequate to the one in which it was 
excessive. When equality came to be, no 
motive would exist for further change. Thus 
the point of stable equilibrium (to borrow a 
phrase from physics) would be the point of 
equality. An hour's labour would exchange for 
an hour's labour of equal skill and energy. 

In the instance now described, competition is 
perfect. It is not restrained by law or custom, 
neither by trade union nor moral scruple. The 
perfect transferability of labour, which is as- 
sumed, brings competition to bear at every point 
in this little society immediately an endeavour 
is made to institute inequality. 

Thus competition is seen to produce, in the 
case supposed, precisely those terms which it 
was agreed constitute a "just price." The words 
of Mr. Ruskin, as before quoted, are, " Time for 
time, strength for strength, skill for skill." Ex- 
change on those terms which alone can secure 
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to a man the full fruits of his own industry are 
attained in our illustration, and by the agency 
of the " commercial maxim." That "just price" 
which we are asked to discover by elaborate 
calculation and arbitrary enactment, here dis- 
covers itself. Further, it becomes self-regulative 
throughout changes in labour of production ; for 
if an invention renders a tailor able to produce 
two waistcoats by one day's labour instead of 
one, the waistcoats must fall to half their price, 
or the tailor would receive wages above the 
point of equilibrium, to which competition would 
immediately supply a corrective. So we find 
that the much-condemned system of exchange 
based on the " commercial maxim " appears to 
have for the goal towards which it necessarily 
works perfectly just exchange, precise antago- 
nism to the state of things in which one hour's 
work is given for two hours' equal work. By it 
exchange is constantly directed to the point at 
which profit in the illegitimate sense, gain 
made by fluctuations in the market, is extin- 
guished, and the only road to riches for a man 
is for that man to produce, seeing that what he 
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creates by his labour is preserved to him by 
equality in exchange, that and no more. 

But this state of things is simply idyllic. It 
IS precisely what economic reformers sigh over 
as unattainable. We have this agent of the 
millennium, and have had it for untold centuries, 
but the happy condition is not reached. Why ? 

It will be said that the illustration does not 
correspond to the facts. Commerce, including 
commerce in labour, does not take place under 
the simple conditions stated. The assumptions 
exclude that which is essential to an explanation 
of competition as seen operating among men to- 
day. There can be partial monopolies created 
by holding back goods, and labour cannot be 
transferred immediately from trade to trade to 
check those fluctuations of the market, each of 
which deprives some one of his own. Capital 
has not been considered in the case supposed, 
and that lies near to the root of the question. 

It is true that the case stated excluded the 
causes of unequal exchange. So much is obvious, 
because, as we have seen, otherwise inequality 
could not exist, except momentarily. But the 
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task was not to ascertain the causes of un- 
just price, but whether competitive exchange is 
that cause. Now, the partial fixity of labour and 
of capital, with the imperfect knowledge which 
can be gained, especially in a complex, in- 
dustrial system of the direction in which move- 
ments of labour and capital are needed, — these 
form no part of the idea of competition ; they 
are obstructives of it. If labour and capital were 
entirely fixed, or if no knowledge of desirable 
movements were accessible, competition would 
cease. What we have found, then, is, that if 
we remove the obstructions, make competition 
free and perfect, the result \s just exchange. The 
pendulum oscillates about the vertical position, 
in which it would rest in virtue of its own force 
of gravitation but for the action of external 
forces. So prices, under their natural law of 
competition, would remain at the point of 
equality ; but they, too, are disturbed by ex- 
ternal forces. 

But, having considered competition as it 
operates under . ideally perfect conditions, we 
have to consider what then is the reason of the 
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unsatisfactory results which actually exist in the 
world today. What are the agencies which 
defeat the beneficent tendencies of competition ? 
We here arrive at the most practically important 
point. No one appears to have endeavoured to 
systematize the knowledge we possess of the 
current causes of inequality. Speculation, mono- 
poly, freedom of international trade, absence 
of freedom of international trade, selfishness, 
machinery, combinations, capital, each of these 
is taken up, usually in an isolation not corre- 
spondent to the actual circumstances, and an 
explanation is given, frequently containing con- 
siderable truth, but failing because the inquirer 
overlooks the common relation which agencies 
of inequality bear to competition, namely, 
that they limit its beneficial operation. It is 
not the claim of the present writer that he 
can accomplish the task sketched out ; but 
enough may be done to show that the principle 
brings light and guidance ; that it is the true 
principle of economic progress towards justice 
in distribution, so far as distribution is achieved 
by exchange. 
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The illustration by which the tendency of 
competition to ensure equality contemplated 
labour only, and that labour was assumed to be 
perflectly fluent ; in other words, able to pass 
immediately into those channels where the least 
increase of advantage would be gained. Now, 
what are the differences, relevant to our question, 
between the case supposed and the case as it 
stands around us to-day? Firstly, barter, and 
not cash payments, was assumed ; but that has 
no importance. Money is but the agent of 
barter. Exchange to-day is, in truth, barter. 
We give goods or labour for goods or labour, 
and the precious metals are goods. Secondly, 
we ignored capital, and at its door the hardships 
of labour are largely laid. It may, however, be 
introduced without vitiating our illustration. 
For the production of the loaves, meat, shoes, 
and so forth, capital is necessary. Does its 
presence frustrate the tendency of competition 
to cause exchange on a basis of equality ? By 
no means. If to produce the six loaves required 
the use, say, of one sovereign for a fortnight, and 
to produce the pair of shoes required also the use 
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of one sovereign for a fortnight, could the baker 
raise his price against the shoemaker, or the 
shoemaker against the baker.? Clearly, if either 
did this, the goods of the other would afford an 
abnormal return, and the capital and labour of 
the other workers would turn to that industry 
until equilibrium is restored. The assumption 
which we have to make, to which we shall 
shortly return, is, as in the case of labour, that 
capital shall be perfectly free, able to flow into 
any occupation immediately that advantage 
would accrue. The quantity of necessary capital 
may there vary to any extent ; its remuneration 
may be a chief element of cost in producing an 
article requiring much time or costly machinery, 
and an insignificant matter in the production of, 
say, fish ; but freedom of competition will secure 
a perfectly equal rate of remuneration. 

Still, it may be urged, this new element 
vitiates the instance given, and renders of less 
value the principle that free competition gives 
perfect justice. By far the most important case 
of exchange is the exchange of labour for wages, 
that is, for commodities. Now, in buying these 

G 
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commodities with labour, I pay for both labour 
and the use of capital, both of these being ele- 
ments in the cost of production. Consequently, 
my labour, or part of it, exchanges against capital. 
While, therefore, competition may institute 
equality in the exchange of labour with labour, 
it cannot do so when labour is exchanged for 
the use of capital, and it is here, as many 
suspect, that the unfair element enters into price. 
In reply, it must be allowed that it is difficult to 
show any common measure between, say, an 
hour's labour, and the value of five pounds for a 
month ; for, firstly, there is no exertion by the 
five pounds ; and, secondly, apart from labour 
there is no produce. The task appears analogous 
to the profitless one of comparing a measure of 
time with a measure of space — half an hour with 
half a yard. But the difficulty, whether theo- 
retically insuperable or not, is, in practice, no 
difficulty at all. We find that perfect competition 
will secure to various capitals equality of re- 
muneration, and the point is, what shall the rate 
be which all are equally to share — one per cent, 
or ten per cent. ? Now, we know tolerably nearly 
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what that return is by the remuneration to the 
investor in Consols. Holders of these are 
capitalists who invest where practically no risk 
exists, and no labour of management is required. 
The whole of the return is payment for the use 
of it, or, as economists say, remuneration for 
abstinence from consumption. Now, we know 
that that return is less than three per cent, per 
annum. This, then, is the value, in Great 
Britain, of the use only of one hundred pounds 
of capital, and perfect competition will ensure 
equality in remuneration, namely, that in no 
branch of trade shall the return for use only be 
more or less than three per cent. This return 
is, as before explained, apart from the in- 
surance against risk and labour of management, 
which ar^popularly included in the return on 
capital, and which may justly increase that per- 
centage largely, according to circumstances ; but 
these added elements, we must remember, are 
also subject to the equalizing agency of com- 
petition. 

Now, a universal charge of less than three per 
cent, per annum cannot surely be held to be 
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extortionate, even by the labourer who pays it. 
If it were, the evil must be allowed to be 
difficult, indeed, of remedy; for how shall we 
reduce that rate, except we adopt the ancient 
device of rulers by Divine right, and compel the 
wealthy to lend at a rate of interest to be fixed 
by the borrowers. But the difficulty is practically 
solved by the modesty of the market rate of 
interest, and 'by perfect competition securing 
that only that rate shall be charged. 
• Doubtless, capital in many situations of im- 
perfect competition secures larger returns ; but 
that relates to a stage at which we have not yet 
arrived. 

It may, thirdly, be urged, that rent has been 
ignored, and that here we have a great source of 
injustice in price. But the truth, solidly estab- 
lished and practically uncontested, is that the 
cost of production consists solely of labour and 
the remuneration of capital. This truth depends 
on the economical theory of rent, and explana- 
tion of it would occupy much space, and, being 
no matter of controversy, does not need dis- 
cussion. To meet the natural remark that every 
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manufacturer counts rent among his costs, it 
may be stated that rent, as the term is commonly 
used, is very largely remuneration for capital, 
the capital invested in the building, etc., and has 
been already dealt with ; but rent, in its proper 
meaning, does- not affect price. 

We have now dealt with labour and capital, 
the sole elements in determining the cost of 
production. With perfect competition we find 
nothing that can prevent equality in exchange. 
The cause, then, must be that competition is im- 
perfect. We require to see the meaning of that 
term, and the consequences to the society in 
which it exists. For perfect competition it was 
necessary to assume the elements of cost, namely, 
labour and capital, to be perfectly fluent ; to tend 
with practical instantaneity, like disturbed water, 
to a level. Imperfect competition, then, will 
exist wherever labour and capital are not thus 
fluent. Changes in the demand and the supply 
of goods, meaning changes in the demand and 
supply of capital and labour, are inevitable in a 
society which is not a petrifaction, but living. 
Just in so far as labour and capital do not adjust 
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themselves immediately to each such change, 
must there be a period, longer or shorter, accord- 
ing as the time of adjustment may be, during 
which competition is only tending to produce 
that equality which is immediately attained in 
the ideal case previously laid down. During 
the period when prices are only tending to 
equality, of course inequality reigns, and in- 
equality is synonymous with unjust price. If 
now our economic pendulum remained vertical 
during three-fourths of its existence, and only 
slightly disturbed during the remaining one- 
fourth, the causes of the oscillation would remain 
of secondary interest, and we might reasonably 
say, perhaps, that we had secured as near an 
approximation to our ideal as in this very 
un-ideal world we could reasonably expect ; but 
let us suppose that it resembles the pendulum 
of a working clock in that its oscillation is 
constant, and that it never dwells in its right 
position, but merely passes through it on its 
course towards new aberrations. Now, this is 
precisely the position of commerce and industry 
to-day. The principle of competition, which is 
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assailed, is the faithful servant of equity ; but its 
goal is rarely reached, because fluctuations in 
demand and supply are incessant, while the 
ability of labour and capital to adapt themselves 
to these changes is very limited. There is a 
mood of political economists which has given 
ground for criticism. We meet with lucid 
demonstrations of the tendency of wages, profits, 
and of prices in general, to a level. We are 
shown that only one price for an article can 
exist in the same market. It is also stated that 
counteracting agencies exist which make these 
laws, not untrue, but only indications of economic 
tendcfuies. But these counteractants appear to 
be, secretly, a nuisance to the scientific economist, 
who otherwise could work out his theorems with 
mathematical precision, and the result is that 
the student leaves his book with a very in- 
adequate conception of the importance of these 
disturbing forces — an importance which we shall 
find to be equal to that of competition. A 
further value is given to the inquiry into these 
aberrations when we now find that the real value 
of the equilibrium which competition tends to 
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■^ ^^jj^ , cfeate, is that it establishes the much-desired 
1 ^> "just price." 

But what are the causes of this imperfect 

transfer of (i) labour and (2) capital, which we 

; o^^ find to be the root of unjust exchange ? 

\^ , (i) Concerning labour. Employment is dis- 

^ O- located, let us say, by a change of ladies' fashions, 

X ^ which supersedes silks by woollens. But the 

^ I ^ skill which has been acquired, perhaps by years 

i . .> of practice, in manufacturing woollen goods 

cannot be acquired in a few weeks by the un- 
employed silk weaver. When the commercial 
treaty with France was arranged in i860, one 
result was the destruction of the Coventry ribbon 
trade, balanced by an increased production of 
hardware goods. But the Coventry weavers were 
useless in these Staffordshire trades. SkUl, then, 
is only slightly transferable. 

Again, labour is imperfectly transferable 
because of the cost to the labourer of his 
transfer. The wages of the Dorsetshire agri- 
cultural labourer are said frequently not to ex- 
ceed nine shillings per week, while in the north 
of England, where the cost of living is very 
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slightly higher, they are nearly twice as high for 
the same work. In the colonies the excess 
would be greater still. But the poverty of the 
labourer chains him to his parish. He could as 
well go to Australia as to Yorkshire, and he can 
go to neither. The farm labourer may perhaps 
be more affected than those of other callings by 
this reason, but every workman is more or less 
restricted by it ; for though it may be that the 
well-to-do artisan could defray the expense, yet 
he has to set against it the gain he expects in 
higher wages, and so the cost of transit, where it 
does not extinguish competition by being pro- 
hibitive, yet is- a check which diminishes the 
power to compete. 

Perhaps the most important obstructive, here 
as almost everywhere, is ignorance. Where 
difference of wages exist for the same work the 
labourer frequently does not know it ; especially 
is this true of the labourers of the less skilled 
sort, upon whom the pressure of poverty is 
to-day the heaviest. Ask the Dorsetshire hind 
what pay his craft receives in Yorkshire, and the 
answer will probably be astonishment that he 
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should be supposed to know. The usual course 
of the labourer is to work in his own district, if 
work there be for him, at wages tolerably level 
with the others in that district. To inquire what 
pay similar work receives in "other parts" does 
not occur to him. If work fails at home, he 
goes, not to the neighbourhood where he hears 
that pay is highest ; he goes from town to town 
till some employment that is tolerably paid is 
discovered. . But ignorance not only operates to 
prevent the levelling of differences that are 
comparatively permanent, — it prevents that 
anticipation of change which is possible to the 
educated. We require to remember that for 
perfect competition there is needed complete 
knowledge, not only of present, but of impend- 
ing change in demand for labour, so that, upon 
arrival of that change, the supply of labour has 
changed to correspond. Perfect competition is, 
as has before been said, obviously an ideal which 
cannot be perfectly realized ; but we require to 
have an ideal. Thus we see here that the current 
deficiency of knowledge checks the transfer of 
labour. In the hosiery trade the gradual exten- 
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sion of the application of steam machinery has, 
step by step, displaced the hand-frame worker. 
Knowledge very far short of omniscience would 
have sufficed to show the men who worked by 
hand that their time was short, that they should 
look out for other employment beforehand, and 
that, at least, it was folly to bring up their boys 
to such a trade. Yet rarely has any step been 
taken till, after periods of " short time," the last 
hand-woven article has been made. Then, when 
the frames are silent, comes to every worker at 
once the impossible task of prompt transfer to 
other labours. Want of foresight is here the 
cause of that absence of step-by-step transfer 
which the circumstances demanded. 

A further source of the fixity of labour is the 
natural reluctance of a man to leave the place of 
his birth, or at least of his friends. This may 
be an entirely justifiable ground for not securing 
elsewhere the higher wages offered ; but, never- 
theless, such intransferability lessens the perfect 

• 

freedom of competition of which equal exchange 
is the result. Other causes might be named, 
but by the need in many trades for special skilL 
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by poverty, by want of knowledge, and by local 
attachment, we may readily see that the per- 
fectly fluent quality required to procure for 
labour equality in exchange is far from attain- 
ment, though undoubtedly in some directions it 
advances towards the ideal. 

(2) Capital has also a large measure of rigidity. 
For instance, the partial intransferability of 
labour necessities a fixity of capital, for capital 
must employ men, and at a rate that will be 
remunerative to the capitalist. The capitalist 
can only come in to the new trade as the work- 
men come in. 

The chief obstacle is, however, that capital is 
now so largely fixed in plant, machinery, and 
specialized buildings, which for any other 
purpose than the precise one for which they 
were planned are usually useless. Before the 
Nottingham lace machines were constructed so 
as to be largely adaptable, a mere change in the 
fashionable pattern of lace reduced the value of 
a single factory by many thousands of pounds. 

Capital is, however, more happily placed than 
labour. Large portions of it are perfectly free. 
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The cost of transfer is nominal, and the know- 
ledge of the present and impending conditions 
of profitable employment are much greater than 
manual labour possesses. Still we can see that 
very imperfect transferability exists even for 
capital, and so agencies exist rendering com- 
petition imperfect, and introducing inequality 
into exchange. 

Our position is that perfect competition would 
give perfectly just exchange ; and that the 
existing injustice is the result of the limitations 
on competition, chiefly those above referred to. 
But how do these limitations explain the wide- 
spread and large departure from a just price? 
The reason is that every departure from that 
state of perfect competition in which equality, 
when disturbed, is instantly restored, implies 
unjust price ; and each such limitation is a 
hindrance to restoration of equality. Why do 
people give, say, one hour's work in exchange 
for half that labour? Because, they say, they 
cannot help themselves. A brings to a market 
a ton of ripe fruit, which is twice the quantity 
that market can take at the price which will 
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fairly remunerate him. He cannot remove it to 
another market, for it would perish on the way. 
He must sell it at such a price that the demand 
will be largely increased, and so gives the labour 
of one hour in exchange for the produce of half 
an hour or less. Why did this state of things 
occur? Because the fruit-grower possessed in- 
adequate knowledge of the state of the markets. 
It was ignorance, which we have described as 
so greatly preventing perfect competition, which 
here lessened the producer's power to secure 
a just price. No doubt the needed knowledge 
is only partially possible ; but we are not here 
concerned with that aspect of the matter. Again, 
a manufacturer has an immense capital locked 
up in silk-weaving, and the fashion so far 
changes towards woollen goods that the power 
to produce silks is in excess of the requirements. 
Here the capital invested in silk-weaving 
machinery cannot be removed for investment in 
plant adapted for woollen manufactures without 
very great loss. It cannot even stand idle 
except at heavy sacrifice ; so the owner sells his 
goods lower and lower than the remunerative 
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price, hoping so to stimulate demand as to pre- 
serve his business. Thus, again, the use of, say, 
ten thousand pounds of capital for one month is 
exchanged for perhaps the use of one thousand 
pounds for that period. The cause is the in- 
transferability of capital. In our illustration of 
four men who exchanged their goods, we found 
it necessary to assume perfect transferability. 
Otherwise exchange would doubtless not have 
been equal, for one or other would have pro- 
duced more than the other three required, when 
he would either have had to lie idle part of the 
day — in other words, remedy over-production 
by short-time — or he must have reduced his 
price till the others sufficiently increased their 
purchases, which is the more common course 
taken by producers to remedy over-production. 
The result is that labour and capital exchange 
unequally. Thus, if the baker found that the 
bread he daily produced was in excess of the 
needs of the other three, he might offer to reduce 
the price to stimulate consumption ; that is, he 
would offer to exchange his day's work for the 
produce of, perhaps, three-fourths of a day's 
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work of the others. This state of things would 
not be if the baker's labour were transferable ; 
if, finding one hour spent in making bread only- 
produced three-quarters of an hour's produce of 
shoe-making, the baker could next day devote 
part of his time to producing shoes. 

We might in this way adduce numberless 
illustrations of the fact that limitations on 
perfect competition produce inequality in ex- 
change, or, in other words, unjust price. 

The endeavour of men to procure for their 
labour, or for its produce, the largest return 
practicable, only leads to equal exchange if men 
be free — free in the control of their labour and of 
their capital. It has this result because men, 
ex hypothesis will remove their labour and capital 
from the worse to the better paid pursuits. So 
results an equality in which men are bound to 
rest. But these obstructives to such a condition 
of things largely prevent the realization of 
equality. The general rule is inequality ; and it 
is worthy of note that the inequality is in the 
long run adverse to the labourer as a class. 
In so far as the inequalities in exchange are 
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features of an exchange between the labourers, 
to them as a class no loss ensues. But labour 
is usually bought by the capitalist, and by him 
sold to the consumer, and here it lies at a great 
disadvantage. We have seen that the remunera- 
tion for abstinence which capital may rightly 
claim is barely three per cent ; but though it 
always tends to this point, few will doubt that 
its average is much higher, and the excess is lost 
to labour. The disadvantages which weigh 
down the wage-class when they meet the em- 
ployed in exchange fall under the head already 
named, want of transferability. If demand and 
supply could remain for many years unchanged 
by changing fashions, new markets, discoveries, 
panics, and all the other thousand sources of 
oscillation of price, the return to capital would 
settle down at something like three per cent. 
But these disturbing causes cannot be excluded. 
To parry their effects on wages, labour needs to 
possess perfect transferability ; but it possesses 
less than capital. The skilled workman can 
rarely change his trade. Poverty checks him in 
moving to other districts ; but knowledge is his 

H 
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greatest want, and here the capitalist has great 
advantage. The employers in any trade prac- 
tically always have in their own district either 
a tacit or an open understanding that wages 
shall not exceed a certain amount. 

Competition is obstructed in its tendency to 
equality by this understanding among the em- 
ployers. To neutralize that advantage the 
workmen may and do combine, but here they 
are hampered by the almost necessary inferiority 
of their knowledge of the possibility of obtaining 
an advance. Thus they may only be able to 
obtain for themselves the increased share which 
they may fairly claim when the favourable state 
of prices is about to pass away. It is largely for 
this reason, the effective union among employers, 
combined with the workers' imperfect knowledge 
and combination, that wages never rise con- 
currently and proportionately with profits, and 
the more rapid the rise the greater the disparity. 
Persons of wide experience in commerce to-day 
will allow the truth of the statement that large 
profits are not usually made out of the very 
steady, established trades, or those in which there 
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are few fluctuations. It is in times of rising and 
of exceptionally high prices that large profits 
become general in any trade. The introduction 
of change into nearly every business, whether 
manufacturing or distributive, is now incessant 
By new machinery, or better processes, new 
markets for the raw material, change of tariff, 
the consequent opening of other countries to our 
goods, periods of dispute with workmen, wars, 
commercial panics, co-operative distribution, and 
numerous other influences, oscillation of the 
conditions of business is chronic ; and these 
changes resolve themselves into disturbances in 
which labour suffers. If, however, plausible 
ground exists for thinking that less and less 
does competition succeed in establishing that 
fundamental equilibrium towards which it tends, 
it will be said that competition is ineffective to 
produce justice, and that, therefore, it cannot be 
rightly accepted, inasmuch as the only ground 
on which it can be defended is that it is an 
agent of justice. Of what use is a so-called 
tendency to an equilibrium which is more and 
more rarely reached ? 
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It may be rejoined that, even if it be as 
described, yet inequality in exchange may be 
lessening. If a pendulum oscillate slowly, say 
with a hundred movements per hour, it must 
have diverged, at the end of each swing, much 
further from the vertical than if it oscillate, say, 
a thousand times per hour. In the latter case 
the number of variations from the perpendicular 
is much greater, but the average divergence will 
be found to be much less. So prices may show 
an increasing tendency to vary, but within a 
narrower area. Wheat alters in price from week 
to week, but the long steady movement from 
40J'. to lOOs, per quarter is a thing of the past 
If changes are, though frequent, yet slight, 
greater justice in price may be in course of 
realization ; and strong grounds exist for 
believing that this supposed case is our actual 
condition. As before stated, the greatest power 
is knowledge. Upon it will follow wisdom, 
which without it cannot exist. If a large class, 
such as the wage-earners, is markedly inferior in 
intelligence to those to whom it sells its labour, 
t is certain to suffer ; but that inferiority is being 
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rapidly minimized. The true function of a 
trade union is only slowly being accepted. To 
strike, to an earlier generation, seemed its one 
end ; but the unionist is discerning that organi- 
zation can help to secure equality in competition 
by more satisfactory means. If labour suffers 
from an intransferability grounded in part on 
removable causes, such as want of knowledge 
and poverty, the trade union must remove these 
by placing the worker on an equality with the 
employer in the matter of knowledge of prices, 
profits, the impending course of business, and 
by assisting the worker to transfer himself from 
the worse to the better paid localities. 

But even if the tendency of competitive 
exchange were towards greater inequalities, 
would this justify us in censuring the system of 
competition ? We see that it works for justice. 
If it fails, the reason is that the counteractants 
are too powerful. Assuming such failure, would 
it not be rather absurd to single out for censure 
the one force working against such failure ? 
Surely, it is only common sense that our denun- 
ciations be directed against those elements of 
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exchange which obstructives competition. Now, 
it is because we can detect agencies working to 
neutralize the competition which makes for 
equality, and because society can work for the 
limitation, and perhaps even destruction of 
those counteractants, that the present essay 
claims for competitive commerce that it is 
ethically defensible, and, indeed, superior to the 
suggested alternative of exchange by artificially 
estimated "just prices." * The former is a road, 
the latter a morass. 

What, then, is the right attitude towards com- 

* But it may be urged that, in actual life, when the tradesman 
ousts his competing rival, he necessarily acts from selfish motives. 
However strange the truth, yet true it is that such ousting may 
be achieved from an unselfish motive — the good of his fellow- 
men. If his rival be incompetent, or otherwise so circum- 
stanced that he cannot perform his function of distributing goods 
with the maximum of efficiency, then the tradesman who can 
do it better ought, in the common interest, to supplant him. 
The unnecessary tolerance of inefficiency is an unjust burden on 
the producer. We have to realize that the trader is a servant of 
society ; he is bound so to act as will best promote that interest. 
The consequence of being ousted may be distressing to the super- 
seded person ; but so it was to the Coventry ribbon- weavers, 
superseded by free trade with France ; and on precisely parallel 
grounds both are right. To philanthropy we must look to 
meliorate the evils incidental to beneficial change. 
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petitive exchange ? The answer is largely 
implied in what has been already stated. It 
should be rendered more equal. For this, two 
modes of action are open. Firstly, the greater 
transferability of labour and capital is needed. 
We have seen that neither one nor the other 
can be perfectly fluent. Capital niust lock itself 
up in machinery. But the impossibility of 
attaining perfection need never dishearten us if 
substantial progress is possible, and we shall find 
that it is quite possible. The necessary fixity 
of some capital is largely compensated by the 
remarkable ease with which vast masses of 
money are, by means of bills, bank credits, 
mortgages, etc., transferred to the most advan- 
tageous points. What further machinery capital 
may require, it may be trusted to evolve if the 
conditions are not impossible. 

Increased facility for transfer of labour is a 
matter of greater public interest. The hindrances 
we classified, under three heads — fixity of skill, 
want of knowledge, poverty. Skill can never be 
transferable, and can usually be only slowly 
acquired. Hence, if machinery or new mo^l^a 
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of business disorganize employment in a trade, 
more occupation for skilled labour of other kinds 
may be created ; but the workers cannot transfer 
themselves. This hindrance to perfect com- 
petition is more or less permanent. The second 
obstacle is daily decreasing. Labour would 
probably suffer no more in exchange than 
capital, no more than is incident to every class 
of persons in a world where ideals are planted 
beyond our grasp, if it possessed that wisdom 
which may be reasonably expected to result 
from adequate knowledge. That knowledge the 
artisan is acquiring. No movements are more 
enthusiastically supported nor more rapidly 
executed than those which aim to give the same 
facilities for culture to the working classes as 
are accessible to the well-to-do. Manual toil is 
doubtless a bar to equality of intelligence between 
the average artisan and the average capitalist ; 
but, as we have seen, the greatest function of 
trade unions is to remedy this so far as relates 
to questions of wages. Entire equality may not 
be reached, but much progress has been made, 
and much more will doubtless be accomplished. 
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The comparative poverty of labour is a third 
obstacle to free transfer of labour. Knowledge 
of more remunerative spheres of labour do not 
avail to him who is a labourer only. But the 
labourer becomes more and more a capitalist also, 
to such extent as suffices to render possible his 
transfer ; and his organization in trade unions 
gives him further facilities which, it is to be 
hoped, will be increasingly recognized by unionist 
leaders as among their most important objects. 
Statistics may be readily found showing how 
rapidly the conditions of transferability of labour 
have increased and are increasing. Thus we 
find reason to believe that the progress of society 
is such as to render exchange, when solely 
directed by the " commercial maxim," more and 
more nearly just ; and it will be the duty of 
those who recognize that equality in exchange 
is just, and that perfect competition will yield 
equality, to promote those movements which 
help to realize such a state of things. 

But, secondly, there is a further attitude to be 
maintained. While progress may be made which 
will result in exchange approximating gradually 
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towards equality, we cannot conceive that it will 
ever be perfectly attained, and certainly it is not 
gained at present. In other words, instances 
must continually occur in which individuals will 
be ready to sell labour or goods at an unjustly 
low price. The East End sempstress, and, 
indeed, the sempstress in nearly all ends of 
England, the over-stocked manufacturer who is 
" in a corner," the surplus labourer, will each 
sell, let us suppose, the labour of an hour in 
exchange for money that denotes the labour of 
half an hour. 

The usual practice is for the purchaser to 
accept the cheapness as a providential circum- 
stance. If defence is needed, the fact is pointed 
out that only thus can supply and demand be 
adjusted, and the prevention of unnecessary 
production be secured. In fact, the disastrous 
lowness of the price is a disciplinary punishment 
of the producer. Doubtless this result ensues ; 
but we have seen that unequal exchange is a 
mode of confiscating that which is, in the most 
sacred sense, a man's own property. It may be 
very pleasant for the purchaser who gains the 
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advantage to ascribe it to the Divine smile ; but 
there is an objection to this view. If confiscation 
were necessary to the rule of right, so be it ; but 
if not — if performed simply because we like the 
process — it has a very unhealthy appearance. 
Now, it is not necessary, because the discipline 
may be secured while paying a "just price ; " for 
then the punishment of excessive production 
would be that part of the goods would remain 
unbought. Thus the purchaser would not prosper 
by another's error ; he would give an equivalent ; 
but the necessary punishment would, neverthe- 
less, alight upon the incompetent or over-eager 
seller. 

But to affirm this is to imply that a "just 
price" can arbitrarily be discovered, and tKe 
ground we have taken is that it cannot so be 
found. The objection is sound ; the position, 
however, is somewhat different. Instead of 
desiring to abolish competition in favour of an 
artificially discovered just price, we say, rely on 
competition to produce it, and only for correction 
of evils in the mean time, discard the unfair prices 
which imperfect competition may permit, in 



/ 
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favour of juster prices. A precise equality in 
exchange it is beyond our power to discover; 
but when prices are grossly unfair we can amend 
them somewhat. We know that the worker 
paid, as even some skilled labour is, at three 
halfpence or twopence per hour, does not receive 
'*time for time, strength for strength, skill for 
skill," and we can, if we like, make the price 
somewhat nearer a just one by paying a higher 
rate.* 

In many ways we might consider the customs 

• In " Unto this Last," Mr. Ruskin returns to the old 
socialist suggestion of government workshops running side by 
side with private production. This proposal, when coupled 
with a right of all workers to employment, is impracticable. 
Yet, if articles were produced by a public body having the 
common welfare, and not the greatest profit, in view, and if the 
concern were managed with efficiency equal to that of the Post 
Office, a great point would be obtained. An increasing desire 
will be shown by society to pay a just price, and secure an 
honest article. Towards this, the first step is to pay the neces- 
sary price, and then probably competition will raise the quality. 
Now, if the State produced, never in more than comparatively 
small quantities, such articles as are most scamped, of a thoroughly 
reliable quality, and charged a just price, which would in this 
case admit of easy calculation, a standard just price in some 
important specimen articles would be established. This would 
"contribute much towards lessening the evils incident to our 

-^sent system. 
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of business from the point of view of the 
realization by competition of a just price. To 
avoid tediousness none shall be discussed, and 
only one mentioned, namely, the cost of dis- 
tribution. The producer will never receive a 
just reward if the expense of retailing be 
excessive. In many trades to-day we have 
twice as many shops as are requisite, and, that 
each may maintain its owner, competition is by 
tacit understanding excluded, or nearly so, in 
determining retail price, which is kept at a 
height disproportionate to the service performed. 
Competition exists in such trades, but it is 
directed towards other means of gaining buyers 
than a reduction of price, such as advertisement, 
elaborate displays of goods, prolonged credits, 
and so forth. These practices will require to 
fall under the moral as well as the economical 
censure of society. Co-operation and other 
agencies are, however, commencing to hold in 
check these evils, which perfect competition 
would extinguish. The repugnance felt by 
minds of high ethical tone towards any attempt 
to justify competitive commerce has its source 



^m 
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in the confounding of things that are different. 
At the mention of the phrase, the whole tribe of 
malpractices, adulteration, lying advertisements, 
and deceptions of innumerable kinds, spring up 
in the imagination. The underlying assumption 
is that competition in some way or other 
sanctions these dishonest proceedings ; that it is 
a denial of the simple but eternally true law of 
the acquisition of wealth ; that, if you cannot 
persuade your friends freely to give it to you, 
the only other mode is to produce it by your 
labour, mental or bodily. But competition 
neither sanctions nor censures dishonesty. Its 
axiom is, " Buy in the cheapest, and sell in the 
dearest market." Where ydu find people willing 
to give a high price for your goods, there sell them. 

This course leads us to the desired just 
exchange. The blame we loosely and vaguely 
place upon " competition " ought to alight upon 
the counteractives. Now, there is, firstly, the 
market which exists where perfect competition 
rules, in which goods exchange on the basis of 
equality, and he who wants to increase his wealth 

ist do so by applying his labour more pro- 
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ductively, — hy creating more wealth. Secondly, 
there is the market as determined by imperfect 
competition, in which inequality exists. If our 
censure is to be rightly applied, it is absolutely 
necessary that we distinguish accurately. If we 
go into the former market, and buy at the 
cheapest rate and sell at the dearest, we see that 
justice will be done. In the second market the 
result will probably be different. Our criticisms 
should be reserved, then, for those agencies 
which made the market prices, in the second 
instance, stand at inequality. If there be adulte- 
ration or other cheating, competition has nothing 
to do with that. It never has attempted to 
abrogate the ten commandments. If it be 
ignorance or poverty which causes an excessive 
accumulation of goods at a given spot, and so 
renders prices unequal, competition is not 
ignorance nor poverty. We require steadily to 
realize that, while many moral and intellectual 
weaknesses conspire against legal exchange, 
these are entirely distinct from competition, 
which is a levelling agent. Doubtless, both 
honour and morality are very largely abandoned 
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in business ; but that is only saying that people 
desire wealth so strongly that they will degrade 
themselves to gain it. Competition neither 
sanctions nor condemns honour and morality. 
It is a mode of determining the terms of 
exchange, and a mode which, so far as it is 
unhindered, brings justice in its train, and so 
acquires ethical sanction. The impulsive moralist 
must beware lest he defame angels unawares. 

Further, it must be remembered that the 
present essay only defends perfect competition, 
and the present regime because it tends toward 
that state ; and that it recognizes the need, 
where imperfect competition exists, for modify- 
ing the resultant terms of exchange, where they- 
are so flagrantly unjust that some measure of 
remedy becomes practicable. 

As a result of our inquiry, we find, then, that 
\ competition tends towards "just price," that is, 
towards equality in exchange ; that this tendency 
is retarded by various counteracting forces ; 
that such forces may be checked, if not can- 
celled ; and that such progress is actually being 
achieved. We have further seen that the un- 
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equal exchange which necessarily is possible 
where these counteractants operate niay be 
avoided in many cases by all who desire. 
Charity, of course, may do more still ; but that 
does not come within the scope of our subject. 
Agreeing, then, that equality in exchange is 
desirable, the path of competition is here held 
to be a road decidedly preferable to the attempt 
to impose artificially assessed prices ; a plan 
which, indeed, appears to be impossible, whereas 
the purgation of competitive exchange of its 
sources of injustice is possible, and, indeed, in 
actual progress. The chief objection to progress 
by competition we saw lay in the assumption 
that to "buy in the cheapest and sell in the 
dearest market " was necessarily to act from a 
selfish motive ; but further thought establishes 
the position that if competition is beneficial, if 
the result of the endeavour to secure the greatest 
return for labour or capital only results in a just 
and desirable equality, it can be practised on 
that ground, and he who so practises it has 
perfect justification, for he practises a right thing 
from a right motive. 

I 
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CHAPTER III. 

INDIVIDUALISM V. SOCIALISM : NATURE OF 

THE QUESTION. 

By the common assent of friends and foes we 
are now said to be riding the crest of a wave of 
Socialism. Indeed, at least two waves appear to 
have united to form a kind of " bore," or swelling 
tide, which might perhaps be accurately de- 
scribed as an " ugly rush " in the political world. 
We have, firstly, a great recrudescence of the 
orthodox Socialism, which holds that all wealth 
belongs always to the labourer ; that production 
should be organized by the State for the general 
benefit ; that it is desirable promptly to establish 
the state of things thus roughly indicated, with 
other and similar propositions held with many 
variations. But, secondly, the great staid political 
'^s of our time appear, by a course of steady 
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development of their historic course, suddenly 
committed to Socialistic doctrines. Of Liberalism 
especially it appears to be true that without any 
conversion to new doctrine, merely by working 
out principles which the nation has long known 
and accepted, it plausibly incurs the charge that 
it has accepted the essential position of Socialisnu 
As these pages are being written (July, 1885), 
the Conservative newspapers contain uneasy 
statements that Lord Salisbury's measure for 
the better housing of the poor is certainly 
Socialistic. That bill invites the Metropolitan 
Board of Works to dispose of sites which are 
public property for less than their market value, 
in order that the cost of the houses to be erected 
may not place them beyond the reach of the 
poorest class. So the public will pay part of 
the rent of those houses. The Conservative 
party has long denounced the alleged Socialist 
tendencies of Liberalism, and has vowed that 
it alone was pure and chaste ; but, alas 1 like 
Byron's heroine, it, while vowing it would ne'er 
consent, consented. Neither party can now 
reproach the other. Thus we have, firstly, the 
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high theorists, the artificialists of Socialism, 
and, secondly, the opportunist, or development 
Socialists, who between them bid fair to embrace 
the whole active political forces of the nation, — 
to be even without a great criticizing opposition. 
Of the two, the latter gives most discomfort to the 
British householder. Sans culotte Socialism can 
be studied in history, and though its record is not 
pleasant reading, yet its weaknesses are obvious. 
The present revival is a phenomenon that can 
be tolerably clearly accounted for. There are 
special circumstances which foster the agitation, 
and these will recede into the dead past, and the 
whole movement, having no solid, permanent, 
self-contained strength, will also depart into 
oblivion. But that the two great powers of 
English politics, and, especially, the greater of 
these two, should be willing to accept principles, 
which make the degree of Socialism embodied 
in law to be merely a matter of expediency, may 
well cause the average, decorous Englishman, 
who is not too apt in discovering the bearings 
of a new idea, a disconcerted moment, and a 
glance at the lock of his safe. For we have to 
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bear in mind what is current conviction concern- 
ing the nature of Socialism. It is regarded as 
robbery, whether legalized or anarchic in its 
methods — robbery of the wealthy and industrious 
by the poor and lazy. An intelligent author, 
whose studies have been among industrial 
problems, says that " the essence of Socialism is, 
sacrifice by the industrious for the benefit of 
the indolent ; " * and to permit, nay, to enforce 
it by law would be not only destructive to the 
fortune or the business of Mr. A. and Mr. B., 
but would be the direct road to the reign of hell 
on earth, were it not that before the scheme had 
reached completion the society which made the 
experiment would fall into social atoms, in other 
words, into utter anarchy. When proposals of 
this kind are made we can' readily sympathize 
with the consequent alarm. It cannot be denied 
that in the pages which record the experiments, 
the proposals, and the aspirations of Socialists, 
much may be found which sometimes is a jus- 
tification, and frequently renders plausible, the 
above charges. And as the selfishness of those 

♦ " Trade Unions," W. Trant, p. 152. 
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who have the public ear, and the virtue of the 
instructors of the public in religion have combined 
to brand those schemes as imbecile and wicked, 
to the whole of the historic Socialist movement 
and its representatives to-day the same adjec- 
tives are applied as describe those schemes. It 
is, however, singular, and worthy the attention 
of the student of human nature, that if we look 
into the biographies of these imbecile or wicked 
Socialists, we shall, with the aid of a cool and an 
impartial mind, discover the remarkable fact that 
many at least of them have been conspicuous, 
not only for singular vigour of intellect, but for 
an extraordinary passion for the elevation of 
their fellow-men and women— extraordinary 
being found a correct term when contrasted 
with the degree of that same sentiment dis- 
coverable in the conventional critics who have 
effectually consigned them to Hades. The 
present essay will, however, not embrace a re- 
consideration of the popular estimate of these 
deceased schemers ; but it is suggested that the 
characters of those men, combined with such 
facts as their persistent recurrence in times of 
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high religious fervour, when possibly heaven 
may have been unusually near to earth, enforce 
the point that we may not possess a perfect 
apprehension of the historic Socialist 

It may be worth while to give a more careful 
attention to a question that is becoming urgent 
For this purpose we require to give slight heed 
to past schemes of Socialism. They may have 
been foolish, their inevitable consequences may 
have been gross injustice. The same may be 
said of our non-socialistic States. We cannot 
dismiss a movement as worthless, nor its prin- 
ciple as absurd, because those adjectives are true 
of attempts at realization. Rather, on the con- 
trary, able men, it may be inferred, would not 
have gone out into the social wilderness, would 
not have invested their lives and fortunes in 
schemes, that to cool heads appear ridiculous, 
unless some great motive force had driven them, 
some great fountain of light had blinded their 
vision. We want, then, to know for ourselves 
what this principle was, upon which it may 
ensue that, as in Chapter I., we found it needful 
to distinguish between political economists and 
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political economy, so we may require to separate 
the principle from its crude embodiments. 

The two poles of thought concerning political 
organization are Individualism and Socialism. 
The conception which moulds the views of the 
Individualist is that every human being is entitled 
to whatever the exertion of his faculties, mental 
and bodily, can secure to him. Consequently, 
the only permissible interference with the utter 
freedom so indicated is that which is necessary 
to secure this end, namely (i) that which secures 
the individual against personal molestation, and 
(2) that which preserves to him the fruits of the 
free exercise of his powers. The object of these 
interferences with freedom is freedom. I must 
be free from physical assault, or I am not free 
to use my powers as I will. I must be secure 
against robbery, for he who cannot possess the 
fruits of his labour is a slave. Given these two 
kinds of protection, and I have then the greatest 
freedom in the conduct of my relations with my 
fellow-men. Now, inasmuch as I can manage 
my own affairs much better for my own ad- 
vantage than society or the State can manage 
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them for me, it follows that any interference 
with them, other than upon the two points 
named, must be for the benefit of others. That 
is to say, the power which I possess, firstly, to 
gain, and, secondly, to enjoy those gains, must 
be restrained, so that I gain less or enjoy less 
than I otherwise might This, again, is equivalent 
to partial confiscation of my life or my wealth 
on behalf of other persons ; for the result is 
essentially the same, whether I am deprived of 
the proceeds of my enterprise, or whether I am 
not allowed freely to exercise my energies. In 
either case I lose the appropriate fruits of the 
exercise of my powers. This is done for the 
alleged good of other people, and is Socialism. 
Thus any further restriction of my liberty than is 
necessary for the protection of my person and 
my goods is Socialistic. If any further argument 
in favour of Individualism were needed than 
that every transgression of it involves dishonesty 
towards some persons, and the acquirement of 
unearned gifts by others, it might be urged that 
such policy is injurious. It is the policy of 
State-reliance versus Self-reliance. If only that 
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can be enjoyed which my own efforts first gain, 
the whole strength of my desire to enjoy 
expends itself on urging me to those efforts ; 
but just in so far as I may look to the State to 
give me that which I desire, so far does that 
desire cease to urge me to personal exertion. 
Now, inasmuch as progress in wealth, culture, 
and morality cannot be achieved by a sleight-of- 
hand production out of nothing, it follows that 
it must be achieved by individuals ; but, by 
every interference exceeding the aforesaid mini- 
mum, we lessen the spur to individual achieve- 
ment, and in two ways — firstly, by giving to one 
class that which is not theirs ; and, secondly, by 
taking from the other class that which is theirs. 
Clearly, both those who acquire without produc- 
tion, and those who produce without acquiring, 
will be enervated. Thus the three points of the 
Individualist's charter are that by its doctrine 
alone can the State (i) secure freedom ; (2) be 
honest to its subjects ; and (3) by freedom and 
honesty alone can we secure progress in civiliza- 
tion. 

The rejoinder to the above contention need 
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not in any way seek to deny, or to minimize the 
importance of, the fact that it is only by indi- 
viduals that progress can be achieved, and that 
therefore the beneficial or injurious character of 
the interference must be decisively determined 
by the effect upon individuals. It need not 
evade the paramount importance of self-reliance, 
and Its consequent, individuality. The exponents 
of laissez-fairCy it must readily be allowed, have 
conferred high benefits upon their fellow-men by 
their revolt against the spirit in which political 
government has been exercised. However 
erroneous their position may fundamentally be, 
yet their doctrine has been largely based on a 
feeling of the sacredness of the individual. Such 
a doctrine affirms the sacredness of every indi- 
vidual, and is accordingly effective against a 
Government which practically accepted the wel- 
fare of a portion of the nation as its end, or 
which treated national honour, prestige, and 
authority over other peoples as ends in them- 
selves, without reference to their bearings upon 
the common welfare. From the standpoint of 
Socialism, however, its efficacy has only been 
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temporary and accidental, as will be seen in the 
sequel. 

We are now concerned to elicit the antagonism 
between the conceptions of Individualism and 
Socialism; and if the latter concedes only a 
passing value to the former, we require to know 
definitely where laissez-faire fails. In this dis- 
covery we shall synthetically reach the concep- 
tion of Socialism. 

Individualism affirms that its doctrine secures 
(i) the greatest freedom of the subject, and 
(2) honesty. Both these positions must be 
questioned. 

I. The amount of freedom is not necessarily 
greatest where State interference is least Mr. 
H. Spencer tells us * that among the Charruas, 
when the head of the family died, " the daugh- 
ters, widow, and married sisters were obliged 
to have each one joint from their finger cut off; 
and this was repeated for every relation of the 
like character who died." The State interference 
might among this tribe be very slight ; every 
Charruan may swear by Mr. Auberon Herbert, 

* " Ceremonial Institutions," p. 56. 
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but custom may limit freedom equally with law. 
If we are not to be misled by mere words, we 
must realize that the extent of freedom which a 
man possesses is very slightly determined by 
law. Mrs. Grundy rules him in social life ; the 
priests may rule his religious nature ; drink and 
other passions may ride him ; demand and 
supply fix for him the terms of exchange. 
Poverty and ignorance place a man at the 
mercy of his "betters." Now, when there are 
numbers of forces operating to restrict my free- 
dom, it is at least conceivable that some of the 
interferences which laissez-faire condemns may 
have the effect of neutralizing a coercion, and so 
may widen the area of my liberty. For instance, 
the relations between landlord and agricultural 
tenant in Ireland, so far as concerns rent, terms 
of occupancy, etc., were unregulated by the State. 
Landlord and tenant, we say, were free. Then 
came an Irish Land Act, fixing fair rent, fixity 
of tenure during a specified period, and so forth. 
We describe the Act as a restriction of the 
freedom of the individuals concerned, but our 
description is seriously inaccurate. What free- 
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dom did many an Irish tenant possess in these 
matters ? His rent was precisely what the land- 
lord or his agent chose to fix. The amount 
was immaterial to a tenant who always paid the 
whole produce except a bare subsistence, and 
who was still always in arrear — a tenant who 
could move to other employment about as 
readily as he could remove his hut to Mars. To 
such a tenant we may, if we choose to blind our- 
selves with words, apply the term " free " because 
no law described him as a chattel ; but he was a 
slave, to whom the Land Act gave some measure 
of liberty. Not that the aggregate of the free- 
dom of the landlord and the tenant was increased 
by that which the Act gave to the tenant ; but 
it was redistributed, by taking from the landlord 
and adding to the tenant. The Irish landlord 
had, by the circumstances of society, almost 
unlimited freedom in dealing with the tenant, 
before the passing of the Land Acts. If he had 
ordered his tenant to prostrate himself on the 
groufid as he approached the owner's mansion, 
the tenant would scarcely have dared to disobey. 
Now, the tenant's position is, by State inter- 
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ference, somewhat better protected, and accord- 
ingly his freedom is somewhat greater. Thus we 
see the fallacy of supposing that a new limitation 
imposed by law on some one's freedom is 
necessarily a reduction of the freedom of the 
subject We require to remember that every 
law is a denial of freedom to some one. When 
we prohibit assault and robbery, we restrict the 
liberty of the would-be garotters and burglars ; 
but we give greater freedom to the possible 
victims of those persons. 

What, then, is the principle to which the 
Individualist subscribes, when even he permits 
some restrictions of freedom ? It becomes clear 
that freedom is not secured by absence of State 
protection. If it were, we ought to cease to 
employ the policeman, and leave each one to 
defend himself and his goods against attack. 
We should then have the perfect ideal of In- 
dividualism ; but we should also have anarchy, 
the logical issue of the doctrine, which, in spirit, 
is simply opposition to government To avoid 
this absurdity, the political philosopher, in Eng- 
land at least, usually mixes his Individualism 
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with so much of the opposite and contradictory 
doctrine as logically destroys his foothold, in 
order that he may keep plausibly in touch with 
common sense. He, therefore, takes his stand 
by anarchy and the policeman, and we are now 
concerned to know on what ground he intro- 
duces the policeman into his no-government 
society. The answer is that thus greater free- 
dom is secured to the community as a whole, 
although less remains for the burglar and 
garotter. Thus we find recognition given to the 
principle which we have used to defend Irish 
Land Acts, namely, that the freedom of one may 
be curtailed in order that the freedom of another 
be widened. The Individualist has stepped off 
his ground, and has sanctioned the limitation of 
one man's freedom for the benefit of another. 
By so doing he has abandoned the only strong- 
hold he possesses. It is his claim that to restrict 
a man's freedom is to restrict his enterprise, 
therefore his power to gain and to enjoy. To 
do this for the benefit of another, he says, is 
robbery and Socialism. Thus the Individualist 
incurs his own censure immediately he institutes 
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the most elementary government. He is im- 
paled on a dilemma constructed by his own 
points, freedom and honesty. By freedom is 
denoted absence of State interference, and 
honesty exists only when a person possesses the 
fruits of his own powers. If, now, he hold to 
freedom, honesty will vanish ; for though the 
State take nothing from its subjects, the burglar 
will. If, on the other hand, the State introduces 
the policeman, then the liberty of some persons 
is curtailed for the benefit of others, which, for 
Individualism, is dishonesty. Following common 
sense at the cost of consistency, the Individualist 
sanctions a police, and thus violates its canon of 
honesty, a canon which we shall find to be false. 
By doing so he admits that it is necessary to 
curtail liberty in some directions, in the interest 
of the community. 

Thus we reach the result that a State inter- 
ference which Individualism cannot logically 
sanction, firstly, may increase, or not decrease, 
the aggregate of liberty ; and, secondly, is neces- 
sary in the interests of the community. 

2. Taking the position of Individualism as 
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being an assent to State interference so far as to 
admit the policeman, and him alone, it is affirmed 
that only a nation so governed is strictly honest 
to all its subjects. If any further restriction of 
one in favour of another occur, if we pass 
beyond this line drawn by Individualism, we 
hand that which belongs to one over to some 
other, and so become unjust. 

Now, would government restricted to the 
policeman mean honesty? Does any further 
interference with the subject mean dishonesty ? 
At p. 1 20 we found that this question was 
answered by Individualism in the affirmative, on 
the ground that such further interference either 
gave something to me or took something away, 
and that this something belonged to him whose 
exertions had produced it. Consequently, what- 
ever is obtained by law and not by personal 
enterprise is just so much taken from a rightful 
owner and given to one who has no just claim. 

We here require to know what is mine. We 
want the law of meum et tuufUy in order to detect 
where law operates adversely to rightful owner- 
ship. To determine what is mine, or what I 
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have a right to, as distinguished from what 
I possess, is a wide and difficult inquiry, for it 
embraces not only the question of the exchange 
and ownership of material goods, but of all social 
rights whatsoever ; and, if rights, then duties also. 
Here, however, the discussion shall be as 
narrowly bounded as is practicable. The idea 
of the Individualist is, that each person goes, as 
it were, into a gladiatorial arena. No external 
aid is given, excepting, as already stated, that 
body and goods are protected. He must per- 
form all services' for himself; he need perform 
none for others. He has no rights which claim 
respect from others ; they have no duties to him 
whose fulfilment he can claim. Each steps into 
the ring for the advantage of self, by discipline, 
by acquisition of material and other goods. 
Whatever in the open strife of life I win is mine. 
This most naked form of Individualism, which 
gives 

"... the simple plan. 
That they must take who have the power, 
And they must keep who can " — 

this ideal is usually modified by the intro- 
duction of moral law, in order to prohibit 
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lying and deception as a means of gaining. 
The dictum, then, is that within those limits, 
those rules of the game of life, " the simple plan " 
is that which should be open to every individual, 
which gives to each his own, and thus secures 
honesty. This is the conception which, in the 
commercial aspects, to which we will confine 
ourselves, is denoted by the phrase " freedom of 
contract." Let us apply this doctrine to the Irish 
landlord and tenant again. It claims for each, 
in the name of freedom, the right to make such 
bargain as he pleases, the consequent result of 
rent to landlord and profit to tenant being 
honestly theirs, with, perhaps, the proviso that 
no deception shall have been practised to obtain 
the result. We, then, have gained a morally 
right result. What is the actual result t As 
before stated, simply to hand over to the land- 
lord the whole produce of the family labour, 
minus only that which is absolutely essential 
for bare subsistence. Poverty and ignorance 
have driven the tenant into substantial slavery, 
in which state "freedom of contract" means 
freedom for the landlord to take whatever it is 
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for his pecuniary interest to take. The East 
End tailor and tailoress are, with many other 
groups, in similar predicaments. It will have 
appeared to the reader that we are now upon 
the same subject as was discussed in the chapter 
upon "Competitive Price v. Just Price." Indi- 
vidualism in commerce means that whatever is 
gainable by competition is honestly mine, and 
that any interference with the freedom so to 
gain is dishonesty. The result we see to be 
that gross injustice results. 

In the previous chapter was defined just ex- 
change. It consisted in equality, "Time for 
time, strength for strength, skill for skill." The 
root-meaning of private property, of ownership, 
of the term " mine," was affirmed to be that that 
which I create is mine. Whenever, in exchange, 
a man is, by poverty, ignorance, or other disad- 
vantage, so placed that he is driven to exchange 
two hours' work for the produce of one hour of 
equal labour, he is deprived of one hour of that 
which is his. Those who do it with a compre- 
hension of the facts may be said to rob him. 

We have, then, two conceptions of what is 
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" mine." * Firstly, what I can gety which is the 
Individualist's definition ; and, secondly, what I 
produce^ which is what the Individualist must 
term a Socialist doctrine. Here, then, are two 
conceptions of honesty. When the Individualist 
claims that his doctrine alone secures honesty, 
we need to remember that he means honesty as 
he defines it, which is dishonesty in his oppo- 
nent's judgment. 

Thus it ceases to be clear that Individualism 
alone secures honesty. It does so only if we 
consider every man has a right to all that he 
can get by taking advantage of the exigencies of 
the position of his fellows, by taking advantage 
of the " corners " into which they are frequently 
driven. If we hold to the counter-definition of 
" mine," namely, that which I produce, then 
Individualism, in commercial exchange, means 
the right to defraud. Now, for the reasons laid 
down in Chapter II., we must hold to honesty 
when defined as my right to what I produce, 

♦ ** Mine " must, of course, also include what is freely given 
me. It is implied in the conception of ownership that I shall 
have liberty of disposal ; but this point is omitted from the text 
because it is not vital. 
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and to that which is obtained by equality of 
exchange. Accordingly, our conclusion must 
be that individualism is not only not the sole 
path to honesty, but that it does not lead there 
at all. 

3. But the claim of Individualism, further, is 
that honesty, as it defines the term, is necessary 
to that nurture of the individual which alone 
will secure progress in civilization. This con- 
tention we now see to mean that progress can 
only be achieved if one person be free to 
appropriate the wealth created by another ; if the 
strong, by the aid, not of physical, but social 
and intellectual forces, be free to maraud the 
weak. It is not clear that thus the quality of 
self-reliance, the importance of which is agreed 
upon, would be rendered more robust in the 
community at large. Doubtless a class of 
powerful, successful gladiators would be formed, 
though it is probable that corruption would 
rapidly set in ; but would the remaining masses 
become more or less reliant on their own 
energies } Was the Irish tenant, ground to the 
dust, and without power to raise a finger in 
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legitimate self-defence, gradually acquiring a 
powerful, self-reliant individuality ? Or was 
laisser-faire reducing him to extinction vi& 
slavery ? Is it not far truer that an act which 
secured to him, in some measure at least, the 
fruits of his labour would be a genuine stimulus 
to industry, ingenuity, intelligence, morality — 
would nourish hope, manliness, and public spirit ? 
Yet the recent Irish Land Act is founded on 
what is termed the Socialistic conception of 
honesty. It seeks to give the tenant such 
rights as would be secured by a tenant who 
made his bargain on terms of perfect equality 
with the landlord —terms which would then be 
those of what we name "perfect competition," 
which give equality in exchange. Thus the true 
Socialism, which has a higher honesty for its 
aim, takes up into itself the truth of Individualism, 
namely, the necessity for self-reliance, and there- 
fore for freedom in the development of human 
nature ; but looking at realities and not enslaved 
by words, it freely curtails the liberty of one 
class in order to lift another into such freedom 
as may make self-reliance possible. 
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We have stated the claim of Individualism 
to be that it alone (i) secures freedom ; (2) is 
honest between the various members of a com- 
munity; and (3), freedom and honesty being 
necessary to progress in civilization, it alone can 
secure that end. We find that a further State 
interference than Individualism will allow, even 
in its illogical moments, may (i) result in a 
larger freedom than laisser-faire would secure ; 
may (2) give a higher honesty; and (3) may 
thus be the most direct path to a self-reliant 
humanity, and, generally, to progress in all the 
ends of civilization. This position might be 
illustrated by many instances of actual or possible 
State interference, other than that of the Irish 
Land Laws which have been referred to. Legis- 
lation now tends to curtail in many ways the 
powers which ownership, and especially that of 
land, has conferred. That the soil shall be held 
and not cultivated during considerable periods, 
in the endeavour to secure a higher rent than is 
current ; that it shall not be devoted to purposes 
of sport ; that the power which a large owner 
possesses to decree that no person who differs 
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from himself in religious belief shall reside, or 
occupy a farm, or erect a place of worship within 
the bounds of his estate ; — these are powers which 
the State does not now deny to the landlord in 
England, but which it may very possibly pro- 
ceed to deny. The compulsory sale of land for 
railways is an accomplished instance of curtailed 
freedom of ownership. But do these actual or 
possible restrictions reduce the quantum of 
liberty which the Individualist desires to main- 
tain at the highest ? It is an obvious fact that 
livelihoods can only be gained by access to the 
soil, and that just in so far as land is excluded 
from the hand of cultivation, either to secure 
more rent or to support game, so far is the 
labourer prevented from earning his living in 
the only way which nature has afforded to man. 
Could there not be a reduction of freedom if the 
landowners conspired to withdraw the whole of 
the land, except what they needed for their own 
sustenance, from cultivation.^ The reduction 
would then amount to a destruction, for the 
power to live would be withheld. Thus utter 
'-eedom for one class passes into perfect 
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despotism for others. The legislation contem- 
plated does not reduce freedom, but distributes 
it, that it may be more equally possessed. 
Again, the retailer is prohibited from adultera- 
tion of certain articles ; but this restriction on 
the seller is an added freedom to the purchaser, 
who, unable to analyse the goods he buys, could 
never obtain the article he wanted, but only 
that commodity mixed with others. Now his 
liberty is increased. He can obtain the article 
he wants. So with the laws against "jerry- 
building." A purchaser now knows that the 
property he proposes to buy will, in certain 
points, possess a known standard of strength 
and durability — a knowledge which otherwise 
could not be gained, or only at considerable cost 
The freedom of the unscrupulous builder to 
build and sell deceptive houses in excess of 
their value, and his freedom to damage thereby 
the health and comfort of the occupants, is 
infringed ; but the power of others to procure 
and reside in decent structures is correspondingly 
enhanced. 

Individualism demanded honesty as well as 
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freedom in order to progress. Do these con- 
templated State interferences stand this test? 
It IS clear that the result must be in many cases 
to make a pecuniary difference to the persons 
interested. When we restrict the freedom of 
the retailer to sell adulterated coffee, we un- 
doubtedly may deprive him of profit which his 
commercial enterprise would have secured. The 
jerry-builder would frequently succeed in 
hiding defects in construction, which public 
authority now prohibits, and thus he loses a 
source of gain. If now we revert to our state- 
ment of the meaning of Individualism, at p. 120, 
that every human being is entitled to whatever 
the exertions of his faculties can secure to him, 
and that the only legislation necessary is that 
which secures to him the possession of whatever 
is so gained, and that which protects his person 
from assault, it must be conceded that further 
interference does deprive a man of these fruits. 
But the question there was whether so to deprive 
him is dishonest, and this is one that has already 
been discussed, both in the present and in the 
^receding chapter, with the result that the 
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definition of honesty as "what you can get" 
was discarded in favour of a higher honesty 
which seeks to approximate the terms of ex- 
change to equality. Holding by this doctrine, 
we can see that abstinence from interference 
means aid to dishonesty, and that the result of 
such legislation as is here contemplated is to 
carry society towards that equality in exchange 
which is the real honesty. 

Let us next turn to interferences with the 
landowner. When the State takes from him 
a right or a power, no question of exchange 
between his fellow arises, as in the instances 
just adduced. A right is taken which, in some 
cases, has direct pecuniary value, and in other 
instances may be more highly cherished than a 
mere monetary advantage. Many an owner 
esteems far more highly the social power and 
recreative pleasures afforded by his estate, than 
the percentage it returns upon his capital. When 
we withdraw from him, or even limit, either the 
liberty to devote his land to sport,' or the power 
which he possesses over his tenants, we take 
away that which, beyond its market value, is a 
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highly-coveted possession ; and we do so without 
making any return whatever. Does not dis- 
honesty creep in here ? In the first place, it 
must be remembered that, even were it so, In- 
dividualism would not have made any headway 
against this modern Socialism, unless it could be 
shown that such dishonesty necessarily attached 
to its measures, for otherwise such interferences 
would be only the mistaken applications of a 
just principle. But it is not necessary to fall 
back upon such a plea. What is honesty be- 
tween the State and its subjects t When we 
know what belongs to the State and what to 
the individual, we can hope to arrive at a judg- 
ment. Now, the position taken by the State 
appears to be this — that such pecuniary rights 
as do not obviously conflict with morality belong 
to the individual, but that social rights, power, 
and liberty are held at the pleasure of the State. 
An absolute ownership is recognized in pecuniary 
possession. If it be compulsorily taken away, 
a full equivalent must be given ; but no private 
ownership of social power is acknowledged. In 
e absence of prohibitive law, a man may have 
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been free to libel his neighbour. That freedom 
is withdrawn, and no equivalent for the lost 
pleasure is given. So, when a landlord uses his 
power to exclude Methodists from the village 
which he owns, a right is withdrawn and no 
equivalent is given. No dishonesty exists in 
either case, because no ownership of such rights 
is admitted. Similarly, the freedom which 
landowners now possess to keep their land out 
of cultivation, or to devote it to sport, may be 
denied as an injury to the community, if the 
State think well ; but compensation for pecu- 
niary injury will need to be paid, if the pecuniary 
vested interest can prove itself to have acquired 
State recognition, and if it do not involve a 
clearly immoral power. Concerning the latter 
point, the Irish Land Act of 1880 affords an 
illustration. Tribunals were instituted by it 
which determined a fair rent. By this process 
many rents were reduced ; but public opinion 
would entertain no question of compensation, 
because loss of rent would only accrue so far as 
rent had previously been unfair. Only such 
pecuniary interests as are not obviously ui^' 
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are acknowledged as " rights," and therefore as 
involving compensation when withdrawn. The 
substantial justice of this view is clear, for if all 
social rights were conceded to be private pro- 
perty, and therefore only to be taken away if 
an equivalent be given, political progress would 
be impossible. The equivalent of a right against 
the public would be some other right against 
the public, and thus legislation would be merely 
exchange of evils. If, again, all private pecu- 
niary rights were held to be absolutely sacred, 
the shopkeeper who was acquiring wealth by 
selling adulterated food would have a sound 
claim to the extent of his loss for being deprived 
of the power to poison his fellows. If, then, we 
may say that social rights and plainly unjust 
and unrecognized privileges are held at the 
pleasure of the community, we have a sufficient 
ground of vindication of modern interference, and 
of some modern proposals to interfere with the 
present position of owners of land, against the 
charge of dishonesty. 

The only remaining instances that need be 
elt upon are our Poor Laws and the Education 
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Act of 1870. These have a feature in common 
which brings them under the Individualist's 
charge of dishonesty — they both take from one 
portion of the nation a part of its means and 
give it to another. The benefits which the 
whole nation receives from these measures is 
frequently adduced in their defence. The Poor 
Laws are a security for social order ; the Educa- 
tion Act diminishes crime, and increases the 
productive capacity of labour. But these gains 
are incidental. Those measures were not enacted, 
and they are not supported on the ground that 
each ratepayer receives a full pecuniary equiva- 
lent for every sum he pays. Still it must be 
contended that the charge of dishonesty is 
misapplied ; for to support that charge it would 
need to be shown that the Acts in question are 
instruments by which the means of those who 
pay are taken unwillingly by an external force, 
and that usually that external force is the 
persons who benefit by the process. But this 
cannot be shown. The laws which decree the 
payments have been made chiefly at the in- 
stance of the classes which pay, and have only 
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received slight political impetus from those who 
benefit. Especially is this true of the Poor 
Law, for those who take parish relief are ex- 
cluded from the pale of citizenship ; and the 
Poor Law makes far heavier demands on pro- 
perty than does the Education rate. The real 
reason why the wealth of the wealthier is de- 
voted to the uses of the poorer is that the 
wealthier classes desire it — recognize it as a 
duty, as a duty of society or the State. Hence 
it follows,, not only that the machinery of State 
is the most convenient instrument, but that it 
is the right one — the only one by which the 
State can discharge its duty. Thus, instead of 
beneficiary classes using the forces of law to 
appropriate to their own use the property of 
others, we find the free action of the class which 
pays devoting a fraction of its means to an 
object which it believes to be good, imperative, 
and national. 

A distinction does, however, exist here, which 
marks a further step in the evolution of the 
current conception of Socialism. Whereas in 
"ihe earlier cases of increased State interference. 
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such as Adulteration and Irish Land Acts, the 
result was that the individualist's ends of honesty 
and freedom were promoted, this cannot be said 
of our Elementary Education Act, the Poor 
Laws, and other similar legislation actual or 
apparently impending. So long as the defence 
of freedom and honesty are the criteria which 
we apply, the State occupies a neutral position 
towards the ends which the community may 
desire to realize. It simply secures to its 
subjects the possibility of their combining to 
realize such ends. Its legislation neither recog- 
nizes progress nor retrogression in civilization 
as desirable ; but provides, as far as may be, 
free play for the activity of its subjects in either 
direction. " Fair play " between the combatants 
for good and for evil is its motto. But the 
attitude last referred to, of which the Elementary 
Education Act and the Poor Laws may be 
taken as typical, implies a rejection of that 
neutrality. A positive position is assumed. A 
certain path of progress is stamped as desirable, 
and measures are adopted to impel the com- 
munity along it The measures specified we 
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find justify no charge of dishonesty ; but they 
were not enacted merely because they are not 
dishonest. They have a positive justification, 
firstly, in the sense of desire or of duty felt by 
the community to aid its less prosperous mem- 
bers ; and, secondly, in the conviction that the 
supreme organization of the community, that 
which we refer to as the State, is the most 
efficacious instrument through which to afford 
that aid. The duty of society is to be discharged 
by its representative institution, by society itself 
as organized. The Individualist's position is, 
that because progress is to be achieved by indi- 
viduals, therefore the only function of the State 
IS to secure to every individual scope for effort 
and the fruits of that effort, which ends are 
denoted by freedom and honesty. The counter- 
theory does not dispute the truism that progress 
IS effected by individuals ; but it holds that 
society can promote progress by other than the 
negative ends of Individualism, that it can use 
its power and resources so as to set sections of 
fellow-men on their legs and render their ad- 
'.ncement in civilization possible to themselves. 
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Now, this co-operation of society constitutes 
the recogfnition of an end of which the com- 
munity wills the realization, an end which is the 
goal of these positive measures. Now, that end 
is one very familiarly known, and is apparently a 
mere truism. Its familiarity has bred contempt, 
for few recognize its pregnancy in relation to 
the discussion of contemporary Socialism. The 
axiom may be expressed in Locke's words, 
" The end of government is the good of mankind." 
The old maxim, " Salus populi suprema est lex," 
expresses the same doctrine — one that has been 
commonly enough accepted in the letter, but 
rarely in any other sense. In these phrases we 
have the supreme principle of that movement of 
political opinion which is descibed as Socialistic, 
The common good is accepted as the State's 
end and aim. Here Individualism and Socialism 
are essentially distinguished. The former per- 
mits no State aim ; the latter affirms the common 
good to be the aim of the organized society. 
Individualism necessarily takes that attitude, for 
its basis is the "rights of man," whence flows 
the doctrine that such State interference as is 
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permissible will have for its sole object to secure 
to each one those rights in their greatest ful- 
ness. The State's function is thus exhausted in 
securing to each man, who is absolute monarch 
over himself by right, the enjoyment of his 
throne. The State, as his servant, has no 
throne, no end. We have seen that Individualists 
do not hold strictly to their ** rights " basis ; 
they introduce a utilitarian criterion, really 
identical with the common good ; but we have 
also seen that thus they commit suicide. They 
have stepped on to the platform of their 
opponent ; and the only remaining question is 
how far, for the common good, the State may 
restrict individual rights — a question which be- 
longs solely to the Socialist view. 

It is, however, our aim here not so much to 
judge Individualism as to arrive at the essence 
of Socialism. We have now alighted upon it, 
and a very familiar friend it seems ; yet in its 
very familiarity lies its significance. Against 
the absolute right of the individual has now to 
be placed the absolute right of the community 
■) promote its own welfare. This is the supreme 
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law of the State, the essential principle which 
expresses its nature. 

Human beings may be combined either by 
force or by free consent If the common welfare 
is not the object of the union, it will only exist 
by the former means. This is the condition of 
a slave-state, a condition which exists wherever 
men are compulsorily retained in a community 
for the benefit of a section. But those so 
detained are no more in the State than are 
horses and dogs. They are geographically, but 
not socially, related. Thus, force cannot con- 
stitute a society or state. It must rest on free 
consent. But free consent will not prevail, so 
far as the end of the State is not the general 
welfare, but that of a section. It will prevail if 
the end be the greatest good of every individual, 
so far as his greatest good is consistent with 
that of every other person. Thus we see that a 
State can exist only in so far as the general 
welfare is its aim. In other words, that aim 
expresses its nature or essence. 

This being so, no abstract rights, no indi- 
vidual, natural rights, can be allowed. Just as 
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Individualism rests, if it have any resting-place, 
upon the ** rights of man " doctrine, so Socialism 
implies a denial of them. Even the right of a 
man to the produce of his labour is not an 
abstract right Honesty and freedom are firmly 
guaranteed by all rational Socialism, not on 
ct priori grounds, but as deductions from the 
principle of the common welfare. In practice, 
no conflict will arise between the fundamental 
moral precepts and these deductions, because 
those precepts define conduct which is for the 
good of the community. Again, the Established 
Church is not to be condemned because it 
invades the "right of conscience." That right 
is an abstract one, and the conception arose, 
with that of the doctrine of " rights of men " in 
general, in the school of thinkers of the French 
Revolution — a school of Individualism, which in 
claiming men's rights, forgot their duties. The 
only right of A and B is that each shall count 
for one in the State's labour for the general 
welfare ; and this, we have seen, is precisely 
what is secured by the very conception of a 
State. Any transgression of it would be the 
cclusion of A and B from the State. 
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In this doctrine of the State's constitution 
and aim we have the common root of Socialism 
and of Liberalism. In the past this principle 
has been foolishly applied by people who have 
monopolized the name of Socialists and Com- 
munists. It has not been remembered that, while 
human nature retains its present constitution, a 
fundamental law of our welfare is that a man 
shall retain what his labour creates ; that, there- 
fore, the principle of demanding from each 
labour according to his powers, while giving to 
each according to his needs, is a principle which 
will go far to extinguish individual effort. Never- 
theless, it will be found that the common welfare 
was the aim even of visionary Socialists. The 
error was that they misread human nature. 

While those who have taken the name of 
Socialist have been sacrificing their energies, 
and not infrequently their fortunes, in ill-adjusted 
schemes, the chief effort of the orthodox con- 
temporary English politics is, and for long has 
been, to assimilate the benefits which the prin- 
ciple of Socialism foreshadows — this principle, 
namely, of the common good. It needs no 
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argument to prove this assertion, for in our 
efforts to discover the motive for this Socialistic 
interference we have considered only instances 
drawn from English politics — instances either of 
accomplished legislation or of proposals so 
intimately in harmony with recent progress as 
to display the same spirit ; and the motive or 
principle we found to be the common good. 
That this is so appears still more clearly when 
we remember that the political party which has 
chiefly directed modern English legislation has 
avowedly accepted this formula as an axiom. 
" The greatest happiness of the greatest number " 
is but a cramped expression for this same 
doctrine. 

How that principle should be applied, how 
much sacrifice the individual may be called 
upon to make when his interests appear to 
conflict with the well-being of the community, 
this is a question which must always be deter- 
mined separately in each instance. Certain 
kinds of interference carry so much obvious 
injury with them that we cannot conceive how 
the welfare of society could be other than 
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greatly injured by them. Such are restrictions 
on freedom of inquiry, and the denial to the 
worker of the fruits of his labour. This point 
is, however, not at issue. What it is desirable 
to see is that the Socialism which is alleged to 
be a recent infection of English politics has lone: 
been present there. It is but the development 
of a principle widely accepted as sound, rational, ' 
just; it is the common good versus the class 
or individual good, which is a public wrong. 
Liberalism has especially sought to regard 
politics from this standpoint, and that it has 
" harassed every interest " indicates that its power 
has been used to restrict individual rights for 
the benefit of the whole society. In thus deny- 
ing the right of any individual to freedom and 
privilege which are inimical to the total welfare, 
the Liberal party has always been of those here 
described as Opportunist Socialists, bending 
every unit to the right social will just so far as 
the current human nature would bear the process 
without producing overbalancing evils. As 
public opinion develops, the required abstinence 
from hindrance of the welfare of society, and 
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co-operation towards its realization, will un- 
questionably be demanded by future law. 

If, then, Socialism be no new introduction 
into English politics, if it has long abode there 
and with beneficial results, whence the ground 
of present special alarm (1885) ? 

The answer is, that while many persons, such 
as the late Mr. J'awcett, have long since seen 
the true nature of our progress, in order to bring 
it home to the popular mind, some obvious 
manifestation is necessary. This has been 
supplied, and especially by the Conservative 
measure for the better housing of the London 
poor. That measure proposes, in effect, to give 
public money as a grant in aid of the erection 
of dwellings for the London labourer, so that the 
rent may not be more than he can afford to pay. 
Now, legislation is continually taking away social 
rights and privileges ; it thus frequently causes 
indirect pecuniary loss ; but the measure in 
question proposes directly to vote away the 
money of the public. To confiscate a right, say, 
of a manufacturer, to discharge unlimited quanti- 
ties of smoke through the chimneys of his factory. 
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or of a labourer to send his young children to 
the mill, — these are equally Socialistic. They 
confiscate individual liberty for the good of 
others. But the English mind fixes its eye on 
money. With the right to that it will admit no 
nonsense; and, while the interference with the 

manufacturer and the parent may result in 

« 

pecuniary loss, that aspect is not so patent as it 
is in Lord Salisbury's measure. The public is 
recognizing the fact that those who live in 
society must be Socialists, the true anxiety for 
us being that we should be wise Socialists. 
English government in the past, controlled 
chiefly by a fraction of the nation, has been 
dominated largely by Individualism, and by a 
spurious form of that creed — by an Individualism 
accepted because it benefited the individuals 
who governed. Thus in the past, under the 
most sober of constitutions, much Socialism of 
the false kind has been practised. For instance, 
the ruling classes have withheld from labour the 
right to its produce, both by negative and 
positive action. And this course has been taken 
in the interests of the non-labouring classes. 
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Nothing can be worse for human interests than 
such injustice ; but no alarm has been generally 
aroused, because the dominant class confined 
its attacks on honesty to the cases of the pro- 
duction of wealth, while jealously guarding its 
most extreme claims when it came to be owned. 
Thus the false Socialism has been devoted to 
the interests of the existent property owners, and 
as it is that class which in the past has almost 
solely fashioned public opinion, it followed that, 
as they felt no alarm, the nation appeared 
content. Perhaps the policy of truer Socialism, 
with which we are now confronted, is animated 
by the desire for a higher honesty. It may 
realize that aim ; but the changes threaten to be 
unfavourable to the interests of existent owners, 
and whether those changes be just or otherwise, 
no one can be surprised that resentment is felt, 
especially when it is borne in mind that the 
English well-to-do classes have a secret fear of 
the truth of the words of Mr. Robert Lowe (now 
Lord Sherbrooke), when he declared that the vote 
would be an instrument of attack by the " have- 
nots" upon the "haves." But if this chapter 
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has attained its end, the special uneasiness which 
the word Socialism arouses will be perceived to 
be groundless. Nevertheless, the mere fact that 
a proposed enactment is based,, by its sup- 
porters, on the Socialistic principle of the com- 
mon good does not guarantee the wisdom of the 
measure. The measure for the better housing 
of the London poor rests on the above principle ; 
but whether an expenditure of public money in 
aid of rents is the best mode of applying those 
funds is a question that remains to be argued. 
The soundness of the principle is unaffected 
whether our answer be affirmative or negative. 

In the general result, we may say that 
Socialism is always present wherever and when- 
ever there is a society which is self-governing ; 
that it implies the subordination of private and 
individual interests just so far as may be neces- 
sary for the public good ; that its principle is 
the good of the whole society ; that that principle, 
with its Socialistic consequences, is no modern 
introduction, but has explicitly guided much 
English legislation, and has been the avowed 
motto of the Liberal party. 
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But a further and serious question remains to 
answer, which will be the task of the following 
chapter, the question, namely, why the individual 
should be subordinated to the general good. 
Even if it be for the common good that my life 
be interfered with, by what right does any other 
man or body of men compel me so to sink my 
welfare and interests in aid of others ? In the 
present chapter we have only been concerned 
with the nature of the controversy ; we have 
sought, by realizing the two conceptions, to per- 
ceive the nature of the fundamental antagonism 
between Individualism and Socialism, aided by 
references to their operation in current politics. 
No final justification has as yet been attempted. 
If the benefits accruing from the wise practice of 
Socialism be conceded, we still have to inquire 
whether humanity is entitled to those benefits. 
To this question is it, then, that the next chapter 
will be addressed. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

INDIVIDUALISM V, SOCIALISM: THE SOLUTION 

IN ETHICS. 

We have seen that the Individualist denies the 
right of his fellows to limit his freedom, except- 
ing so far as may be necessary to secure the like 
freedom to him. The aim is to preserve the indi- 
vidual for himself and, possessing this greatest 
freedom of self-disposal, his conscience must 
determine how far he will sacrifice himself to the 
welfare of others. 

The Socialist doctrine denies to the individual 
the possession of any right as against the welfare 
of society. The means, welfare, and even life of 
every member, rich or poor, are subservient to 
the common good, and may be sacrificed to it 
whenever, and so far as, they will promote that 
end. Thus the individual appears to be at the 

M 
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mercy of the State ; but the State must make 
such demands only as are for the general good. 

The question is, Whence this unlimited right 
of the State over the individual ? 

The grounds on which opposition is based 
must reduce themselves to one of two, either my 
interest or the common interest, for at bottom 
there are only these two. Now, the common 
interest or general good is the Socialist ground, , 
whence the absence of counter-rights of the in- 
dividual follows. Opposition must therefore 
proceed from " my interest." 

In political philosophy, the individual's claim 
is advanced under the form of " rights." He has, 
it is said, the right, by nature, to certain ad- 
vantageous conditions of being, of which the 
chief, and, indeed, the aim of all, is his freedom. 
That he has these by nature means, at least, so 
much as this, that he did not receive them from 
his fellow-men, but independently of them, and 
from a superior source, so that no man can 
justly deprive him of them, for no other man 
has any ownership of them. They belong abso- 
utely to the individual. This contention rests 
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chiefly upon the alleged source of these privileges. 
Is that source God, nature, or man ? Not man, 
we are told. Is it nature ? What do we mean 
by the term? If it denotes a personality, the 
term merges either in Grod or man. If it does 
not indicate a person, then it must refer to some- 
what inferior, to a system of unconscious pro- 
cesses. Nature in this latter meaning has no 
authority over reason ; but, conversely, reason 
judges nature. Have these rights their source 
in God ? Where is the evidence of the revela- 
tion.^ These "rights" are a possession which 
is to be advanced as a ground for refusal to 
accept legislation which, ex hypothesis would 
be for the common good. It is obvious that 
immediately the basis of these "rights" ceases 
to be the " common good," immediately they are 
placed absolutely upon the individual's good ; 
they are self-regarding only. In other words, 
they are selfish. If so, then we shall not expect 
to discover for them a Divine source. 

But we need not rest in negative arguments. 
We may boldly face the question. Whence is this 
liberty which stands chief among the alleged 
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abstract " rights of man " ? The answer is, that 
liberty is possible only in society. The Individualist 
conception of man as descending into society 
possessed of a liberty which shrinks as he arrives, 
is so far from the truth that without society free 
action is impossible. The point is vital, and 
demands our best consideration. Doubtless 
man may be justly described as potentially a 
free actor in the absence of society ; but why do 
we insert the word " potentially " ? Because an 
essential condition is wanting, in the absence of 
which we perceive that we cannot describe a 
man as a free agent. To be free implies not 
only the power of selecting our course of action. 
That aspect of the problem is familiar to us — 
familiar in excess, for it excludes from our view 
that to be free also implies another element, 
namely, the existence of other persons or things. 
No man can choose to act thus or thus unless 
there exist external objects, or, in metaphysical 
language, " not-selves," upon which to act. In 
the absence of these he is without a sphere for 
his freedom ; he is in a kind of volitional 
vacuum, devoid of power to raise the wings of will. 
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He has no opposition, whether passive or active, 
upon which to bring his force to bear. He has 
no means by which to realize a purpose, were he 
capable of forming one. Now, ** not-selves " are 
either (i) God, (2) nature, or (3) man. Each of 
these constitutes for us, in an intelligible sense, 
society. They are external, tend to intelligible 
ends, to M^hich ends we may oppose ourselves, 
and act upon them, if we will. Each gives us a 
certain quantity of freedom by increasing the 
area of our choice. The Divine existence is the 
necessary condition of a freedom in respect of 
Divine purpose. Similarly, nature's ends elicit 
liberty to oppose or aid ; and man's existence 
renders possible social freedom, or the power 
which man has to act on man. Precisely as a 
person is withdrawn from full interaction upon 
his fellows — say, is removed from the town to 
the country — his freedom is circumscribed. Take 
him into the wilderness, and there isolated, he 
has, in respect of his fellow-men, no freedom 
whatever. He is entirely precluded from action 
which has man for its object. We are perfectly 
conversant with the doctrine that to withdraw 
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the living being from all environment is death, 
for life we perceive to be the action of that being 
upon that which environs. But we require to 
realize the same fact stated conversely, viz. that 
the withdrawal of environment from the living 
being is also death. Thus life and, what is the 
same thing, free power, are rendered possible by 
society. Consequently, whatever freedom each 
man possesses is conferred by his fellows, and 
but for them he is a cipher awaiting the 
numerals which shall elicit his latent powers. 
Clearly, if freedom is not an abstract right, 
nor liberty, which denotes the quantity of 
freedom left when restriction operates, no other 
such right can exist, for all are branches of 
freedom. 

Thus we find that the doctrine of abstract 
individual rights — rights originating independ- 
ently of and anterior to the co-operation of 
our fellows — is baseless. That freedom is the 
daughter of opposition is true, however para- 
doxical such a proposition may appear. 

But the disproof of abstract rights is not a 
proof of the unlimited rights of the State. Such 
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disproof throws down the wall which refused all 
entry of the State upon the sphere of th« 
individual ; but no reason has yet been assigned 
to show why the State should enter. For this 
we must go to ethics* 

Discussions upon the nature of virtue, duty, 
and so forth are usually set down as dry and 
uninteresting. The fault must be in the treat- 
ment, for those terms lead us with a directness 
into the world of the marvellous and fascinating, 
which will not yield to the claims of astronomic 
or other physical science. At least it may be 
hoped that the brief reference which here is 
necessary will not overpass the endurance of the 
reader. 

What is the nature of virtue ? The con- 
troversies that surround this question we will 
avoid We can give an answer which covers 
the subject in hand without arousing the dissent 
of either of the two great ethical schools. No 
one affirms virtue to be inimical to man. On 
the contrary, all agree that its essential function 
is his good. The nature, then, of virtue is the 
true good, or perfection, of humanity. No 
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question need be raised whether that good rests 
in sensuous happiness or in bare conformity to 
d priori moral law. Whatever constitutes man's 
true good, or perfection, virtue is the name of 
the quality in acts by which those acts tend to 
realize that end. Let us notice that the goal is 
not the good of this or that man, but the good 
of man — of all men ; it is the common good. We 
do not always realize the fact, when we con- 
template moral conduct, that an act is only 
virtuous as it tends to realize the true welfare of 
man.* If on each occasion of conduct we had 
to go down to first principles, and thence deduce 
our course, the time to act would generally have 
passed. We should spend the voyage in study- 
ing the compass. To economize time and 
mental labour, men have framed maxims, such 
as those prescribing honesty, chastity, and 
sobriety, which we may act upon without 
verifying on each occasion the fact that they 
rest on the universal foundation of virtue. Many 

* It may be remarked here that a man may be virtuous, though 
his act do not tend to realize the common good ; because he 
may intellectually err. This is true, but the text does not deny 
it. We are here concerned with acts as objective only. 
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of these maxims become so deeply enshrined in 
the reverence of communities, that to consider 
them as deduced appears sacrilegious. Never- 
theless, custom does but hide, not change, the 
truth. Those maxims have the sanction of 
virtue because they embody and express the 
spirit of perfection in man. They define his 
path toward the goal. The end is not an end 
for A and B, but for all men. Herein is the 
vital distinction between virtue and vice. In 
the'sphere of the latter, just in so far as vice, 
that is, selfishness, prevails, every man is an end 
in himself, for himself It is not the common 
but the individual good which is his goal. This 
sphere is not a kingdom, for every individual is 
a king, striving to reduce all other persons and 
things to subjection, that they may serve him. 
Here all is strife and antagonism. Its mark is 
that the success of one is the loss of another. 
But the sphere of virtue is a true kingdom. In 
it all men bow to the one law, the common 
good. Here for strife is substituted harmony, 
for antagonism co-operation. Its mark is that 
the success of one is the gain of all. This is so, 
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not merely because the example of a moral 
conquest is stimulative to others, not because 
the spectacle of sobriety conquered by stern 
resolve inspirits him who has not yet reached 
that level ; but because virtuous action, being 
action perfectly adjusted to the common good, 
will embrace every practicable aid that can be 
rendered to those who strive to make moral 
progress. It will, in truth, consist in this. 
Every achievement is thus an aid rendered to 

the common cause of all. 

The very life of virtue consists in progress 

from the one sphere to the other. By primitive 
nature, the desires are private desires ; they are 
ranged round self. It is the task of moral 
life to unbuild and re-erect them around their 
truer centre, the common good, the universal 
self; and so out of the fabric of the lower nature 
to construct the higher — out of the animal 
nature to construct the rational. If, at any 
given moment, we could discern the true life- 
path of any man in virtue, we should see it cross 
many interests and likes, for its course would 
be direct towards the central point of human 
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progress. Yet, in the obedience thus demanded, 
however much it may conflict with our prefer- 
ences, is no asceticism. Nor is Altruism implied 
in the sense which Mr. Herbert Spencer attaches 
to that term, for that writer uses the word to 
denote the absolute sacrifice of self. While a 
life guided only by the motive of service to man* 
is demanded, yet it is here affirmed that thus 
only the selfish self is wrecked, while its counter, 
the unselfish self, is cherished, grows, absorbs 
into itself the vigour of that lower nature, till, in 
the ideally virtuous man, that nature ceases to 
be. He lives solely for human welfare, and 
living thus, he lives the largest, fullest life that 
is within the utmost bounds of human concep- 
tion and possibility. 

We are cognizant of the universal impulse 
towards the end of virtue — towards the common 
good. It is the prompting of duty. Whenever 
a course of conduct is seen by us to be the path 
of virtue, we recognize the obligation to pursue 
it. If the impulse to rightness of life presents 
itself only as obligation, we are on a low level 
of ethical attainment. The respect, the attach- 
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ment, the reverence for right, and our desire for 
the moral progress of man, which are implied in 
a perception of duty, exist, of course ; but they 
exist in a nature whose emotional forces do not 
flow readily at that level A pull of will is 
necessary to neutralize the counter-energy of the 
selfish desires. The feeling of duty is but love 
and enthusiasm in germ — the love for humanity, 
the enthusiasm of humanity. It is when the 
self-regarding desires have been directed into 
the current of the universal, when life rolls along 
in a full tide of passion for the realization of the 
true and final human interests, that an effective 
moral life is reached. Then it loses the negative 
quality, which tends to cling to a morality rest- 
ing on the colder dictates of duty. It refuses 
to remain satisfied with a life that can say, " I 
owe no man anything ; I have been honest ; I 
have spoken no lies." It passes over instinctively 
into positive virtue, whose claims are not satisfied 
till the individual's powers are treated by him as 
a trust held in the positive service of man. Thus 
duty and moral love dictate to every man, 
though with varying degrees of clearness and 
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energy, that he is bound to the service of the 
" common good." * 

And the bond is fundamental. Duty dictates 
the course which is right. Moral enthusiasm 
sweeps its living vehicle along, by a power 
which presents itself to our judgments as the 
one God-like, golden stream. Below these there 
is no deeper dictate, nor above them any loftier 
feeling. If we seek something other than the 
course which is right, we do but inquire for one 
which is more right ; and so we affirm rightness 
to be the final judge. If we seek a passion 
higher than that for the good, it must be in the 
search for a better ; and thus we discover the 
passion for goodness to be supreme. 

Further, the bond is not only fundamental ; it 
is co-extensive with our rational life. In so far 
as men's actions are not voluntary they do not 
come within the sphere of their rational life. 
The beating of the heart, a twitch in the gait, 

* " Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on all the chords 
with might ; 
Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, pass'd in music 
out of sight." 

(Tennyson.) 
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these are instinctive. In strictness we are no 
more the causes of these than of the changes in 
the more distant physical nature. The rational 
life embraces only those acts which we freely 
choose among alternatives. But within this 
sphere, every movement has an ethical character 
for which we, its originators, are responsible. 
Such acts are, by the nature of the case, directed 
to realize ends ; those ends always focus toward 
either the exclusive welfare of the actor's self, or 
towards that of the "common good." They 
either ignore or they obey the latter. Thus 
each one acquires an ethical character. We 
accordingly realize that the quality of right 
and wrong, with its correlative in the individual 
of duty and love of right or goodness, applies to 
every portion of the life which is truly our own^ 
and that its dictates have paramount authority. 

We have already found sufficient ground for 
dismissing what are termed abstract natural 
rights. If further reason were needed, it would 
be found in the above position, that man is, in 
every act, bound to the service of virtue, the end 
of virtue being the common good. Upon this 
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it follows that he has no rights other than those 
which base themselves upon the common good, 
whereas the pith of Individualism lies in the 
contention that every person has certain rights, 
interference with which no public considerations 
can justify. But we may pass on to the point 
to which we have now come, viz. the foundations 
of the State. If man not only has no rights 
except those which harmonize with the common 
good, but if his life has no just meaning or 
purpose except to realize the common good, 
then the State must ground its existence 
thus or stand condemned. To deny " abstract 
rights " we described as throwing down the 
walls which bar out the State ; but we required 
a reason why the State should enter. Obviously 
the reason is that thus is promoted the common 
good. The deniers of the ethical constitution of 
the State can find no ground for interference 
with the individual. Rousseau invented the 
" social contract," to which the objection exists 
that it was invented by Rousseau, and never 
entered into by man. Professor Huxley, think- 
ing a contract to be the only alternative to force. 
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has affirmed it to be implied, to substantiate 
which Mr. Huxley is compelled to maintain that 
"each member of the society voluntarily re- 
nounces his freedom in certain directions, in 
return for the advantages which he expects from 
association with the other members of that 
society/' * What would the Liberty and Pro- 
perty Defence League think of the assertion 
that its members have each voluntarily renounced 
the rights whose legal withdrawal they denounce 
as robbery and tyranny ? Mr. Mill denies the 
" contract " theory in his essay " On Liberty," 
an essay which, while written to uphold Indi- 
dividualism, rests on a Socialist base. Whence, 
then, the right of interference by public law with 
the liberties of individuals ? Because (i) " every 
one who receives the protection of society owes 
a return for the benefit ; " and (2) " the fact of 
living in society renders it indispensable that 
each should be bound to observe a certain line 
of conduct towards the rest" (p. 44, People's 
Edition). The first ground fails, for several 

♦ " Critiques and Addresses," p. 20. The italics are not in 
the original. 
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reasons. To name one only — many members, 
the stronger ones, would prosper much more 
largely in the absence of the protection of society, 
for that protection is largely directed to defence 
of the weak against them. If this be so, then, 
as the benefit vanishes, with it disappears the 
right to interfere with the liberty of any others 
except the weak, which is absurd. The second 
ground is good only if the ethical criterion is 
distinctly allowed. A certain line of conduct, 
that is, honesty and so forth, is indispensable 
only if the common good be our end; for the 
individual good may be promoted, in the judge- 
ment of many persons, by quite other conduct — 
by the right of might. 

In order to justify interference with any and 
every person, we require a ground that is uni- 
versal to men — that exists in man as man. We 
find this only in ethics, which proclaims the 
entire subservience of every man to virtue, by 
which is denoted the common good. 

That obedience must be yielded whenever 
and wherever obedience will promote this end, is 
ground for the authority claimed for the State ; 
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but it is a ground only when the State is an 
institution fulfilling this end. It will probably 
not be disputed that the State uses power 
beneficially, or, at least, that it may so use 
power, in which case the duty of giving to it 
such power is readily seen. But the State is an 
organization which is entitled to present its 
claims in a still more cogent form. We have 
seen that the perfection of humanity, or the 
common good, in its widest and truest sense, is 
the goal of virtue. If, now, the whole human 
race were comprised in one State, and men had 
adequate knowledge, then, from a consideration 
of the course necessary to realize this common 
good, a code of rules could be constructed. 
Inasmuch as these rules would be guides to 
virtue, they would be moral laws, and obedience 
would constitute an imperative duty, in precisely 
the same manner as the moral laws of honesty 
and chastity, which laws would indeed stand 
prominently among those thus deduced. In the 
"Parliament of Man,'* which forms part of 
Tennyson's vision of such a universal state, 
such of these laws as could beneficially be 
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enforced by legal authority we may imagine 
would be enacted. Thus, such laws, because 
they embody the common good, would be moral 
laws. They would also be Acts of Parliament, 
and although every moral law could not bene- 
ficially become an Act of Parliament, yet every 
Act of Parliament would be a moral law, for it 
would be purely a maxim of the common good, 
plus State authority. 

Now, we have no State coterminous with the 
human race. There are many States, each con- 
taining a fraction. But each State may be truly 
regarded as a smaller humanity — as a microcosm 
which reproduces the conditions of the macro- 
cosm.* This being so, does it follow that the 
actual laws of our actual States stand to their 
subjects as moral laws.? Clearly, this is so 
provided that that State is an organization 

• An objection appears to be that the State has external 
relations, those, namely, with other peoples ; which, of course, 
is not the case with the race regarded as one community. This 
difference is not, however, important to this discussion. Each 
State must stand to the total race as an individual to the State. 
Their inter-relations should be adjusted in accordance with the 
** common good." 
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having for its aim the " common good ; " and it 
has already been pointed out that, in strictness, 
only a people who are thus united truly con- 
stitute a State, all others being held in association 
against their will, and being so far slaves, in 
whom their superiors have a property-interest. 
The aim of a State towards its constituents is 
identical with the end of virtue. Its laws will 
be moral laws — those which the State can 
beneficially enforce. Obedience to the State is 
obedience to a portion of the dictates of morality, 
and, of course, is a matter of duty. All opposition 
to such laws will be strictly immoral. We here 
see again that, upon the doctrine that the State 
is a moral organism, duty utterly dismisses the 
individualistic plea of abstract rights. No man 
has any rights against morality. Thus, in a 
specially definite and precise form, we find ethics 
exhibit to us the State as not merely entitled, 
but bound to enter the domain of the individual, 
and subject him to law to whatever extent may 
be demanded by the " common good." 

It will be objected that the State contem- 
plated is an ideal one, identified in aim with 
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Virtue because its sole aim is supposed to be the 
" common good ; " and its laws are moral laws 
only because they are perfectly adjusted to 
realize that aim ; but the real States, those in 
which we live, conform completely in neither 
respects. Consequently many of the laws will 
not be moral laws, and obedience to such cannot 
be matter of duty. 

It must be conceded that at least many laws 
of Great Britain, for instance, are not adjusted 
to the realization of the common good ; but does 
this act cancel the moral claim to obedience? 
In answering this question, we require to re- 
member that States, if they are truly States, 
are striving to maintain their body of law in 
adjustment to that end ; but that social changes, 
the self-interest of sections, and intellectual 
error, keep the nation far behind its aim. The 
master-energies and wisdom are, in such a 
State, organized and furnished with large re- 
sources, and great power wherewith to work 
out, as efficiently and rapidly as opposing forces 
and human infirmity will permit, policies of 
government in harmony with the accepted end. 
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Respecting the laws of such a community, two 
classes of objection may be raised — firstly, that 
enactments exist which the moral sense of the 
entire community rejects, and which exist 
because legislative reform is in arrear ; secondly, 
a law may be accepted as good by the State, 
but / consider it ill-adjusted, and therefore such 
interference with my liberty is divested of moral 
ground. The former objection raised in a State 
striving to realize the common good appears to 
possess no force, because the State in question 
IS, ex hypothesis one which is progressing towards 
its ideal as rapidly as obstacles will permit. It 
therefore represents the nearest approximation 
to the ideal which at the given time is possible. 
It is only by passing through these earlier 
stages that the later stages of development can 
be reached. The laws of such a State thus 
possess a kind of subordinate or provisional 
perfection and ideality, for they are the best 
possible at the moment, and they are the 
necessary passing-points on the journey to that 
which is better. It is, then, for the "common 
good " that such laws should be obeyed, seeing 
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that in the absence of such obedience the State 
is destroyed, a paramount agent of moral pro- 
gress is destroyed, and the units must recom- 
mence from anarchy, and again tread a path 
wherein human infirmity and vice will surely 
lead to courses departing from the ideal line. 
The second objection is directed against laws 
which, accepted as good by the community, are 
held to be bad by the individual. Is he morally 
bound to obedience? This point obviously 
possesses, if possible, less force than its pre- 
decessor. The duty to maintain the existence 
of the State, which can only be secured by the 
acceptance of the judgment of the majority by 
the minority, is a sufficient appeal to the duty of 
the individual, without requiring him to consider 
whether modesty suggests that deference be due 
by one to the conclusions of many. 

Again, it may be urged that, upon the 
principle maintained, robbery may justifiably 
be enacted, if it be for the common good. 
Certainly ; but this is a case in which there is 
immense virtue in an "if." The widest ex- 
perience, extended through almost geologic 
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periods of time, teaches peremptorily its direct 
antagonism to human welfare. We shall have 
to wait till human nature is reversed before we 
find dishonesty sanctioned by our criterion. 
Still we may find that it does sanction acts of 
the State for which the past affords scant pre- 
cedent. Mr. J. S. Mill, notwithstanding his 
leaning towards Individualism, affirms that the 
State is " fully entitled to abrogate or alter any 
particular right of property which it judges to 
stand in the way of the public good." But of 
course, upon such abrogation, the question will 
arise whether the public good does not also 
demand that recompense shall be awarded. 

Another objection may be referred to, which 
by some persons will be strongly felt. The argu- 
ment from individual right against Established 
Churches is destroyed. We cannot allege ab- 
stract rights of conscience when all abstract 
rights are denied. This is true. Such argu- 
ments have never in recent times possessed much 
weight outside the Nonconformist circle. The 
politician who knows his business never can 
adopt them, for they authorize anarchy. If I 
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say that my conscience forbids obedience to a 
certain law, or tolerance of a certain institution, 
and that I will tolerate no inquiry, whether my 
conscience be an exponent or not, either of 
Divine will or human welfare, it is open to me, 
and open to every dweller in the state, to object 
to any law whatever, to affirm the conscientious 
nature of the objection, and to refuse obedience. 
When Nonconformists alleged conscientious 
objections to the payment of Church rates, their 
case was received with respect ; not because 
the nation conceded the right of men to remove 
themselves from allegiance to the State when- 
ever they affirmed a grievance of conscience, 
but because of the obvious hardship of compel- 
ling one man to support the cost of another 
man's form of worship in addition to his own, and 
because of the desirability always existing that 
no law shall be intensely offensive to even a 
minority of well-intentioned citizens. The sub- 
ject of an Established Church will be again 
discussed in the sequel ; and in the mean time it 
must suffice to affirm that, in the writer's judg- 
ment, arguments drawn from experience, and in 
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harmony with the position here taken, amply 
suffice to justify the demand for the disestablish- 
ment and disendowment of the Episcopalian 
Church of England. 

But the chief opposition to such a doctrine of 
the State rests on the ground that sufficient 
liberty is not preserved to. the individual, and 
that liberty is sacrificed in the impossible task 
of making people moral by Act of Parliament. 
In reply it must be said that such objections 
rather express feelings of jealousy than intelligible 
difficulties, for they have no cogency against 
the doctrine laid down. That doctrine, in brief, 
is that the sphere of the State is co-extensive 
with the common good. The State may, there- 
fore, rightly interfere with individual rights and 
liberty to any possible extent consistently with 
the general welfare, no deeper criterion being 
possible, because that criterion is identical with 
the test of morals. Now, a sufficient liberty for 
the development of the individual is necessary 
for the realization of the common good. The 
question where, in the interests of that common 
good, to draw the line is not a part of the task 
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here attempted, which is to find the basal prin- 
ciple of the organized community or State ; to 
place the State upon an ethical basis, as against 
doctrines of "social contrast," whether implicit or 
explicit, and of " abstract rights," as contended 
for by Individualists. Still, it may be urged that 
the very essence of this position is to abolish the 
time-honoured distinction between vice and crime. 
Thus all rights of the State become moral rights, 
and all offences against the State become 
offences against morality — that is, every crime 
is a vice, and is punished as such. Inasmuch, 
then, as the State becomes an agent for the 
promotion of morality, why may it not enact 
mercy, charity, generosity, loving-kindness, and 
so forth, until it has enacted moral perfection, 
and every one is rendered moral by Act of 
Parliament? The reply is contained in the 
popular phrase that "you catit make people 
moral by Act of Parliament," and it is not for the 
common good that the State should attempt 
the impossible. We require to remember that the 
State has only two ways of operation upon 
the life of its people, (i) by the removal of 
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hindrances, and (2) by the provision of ladders. 
Some hindrances to progress, material and 
moral, may be removed by the State. Thus 
crimes and civil offences are sought to be pre- 
vented by punishment. Public-houses may be 
reduced in number or abolished. Secondly, the 
State may provide educational institutions, such 
as science and art classes, public libraries. State 
Churches, and so forth. But in the removal of 
hindrances and the provision of aids, no fraction 
of individual progress is attained. No moral 
progress can possibly be achieved by such 
measures. It is to be gained by purely sub- 
jective, individual effort only. Therefore no 
reasonable person proposes to make people 
moral by Act of Parliament. To enact that 
people should feel charitable towards their 
neighbour is not demanded by the principle of 
the "common good," because law cannot thus 
secure the end. But while the law cannot 
directly make people moral, while that must 
always belong to the sphere of individual self- 
reliance and culture, the law can remove some 
of the coarser hindrances, and can render some 
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aids to those who will help themselves. To A 
the public-house is an irresistible temptation. 
The State shuts it up. The man is morally no 
better certainly, yet, removed from one great 
temptation that was an absolute hindrance to 
progress in sobriety, his energy may suffice to 
win some measure of moral progress. Thus 
fetters may be struck off, but it must rest with 
the man to walk. The State may give him 
facilities for culture in the public reading-room 
and the science class, but it must depend on the 
man to use them or not. To recognize that the 
State is a moral organism, bound to promote 
the public welfare however possible, does not 
change human nature. We perceive the obligation 
to render possible the expansion of each unit as 
far as practicable, but very peremptory restric- 
tions will be found to exist. Were the full dis- 
cussion of State aid to the individual versus 
self-reliance, pure and simple, in place here, it 
would be necessary to point out that whereas 
such aid is objected to on the ground of damage 
to individuality, which needs only freedom and 
variety of situation, the objector has to cope 
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with the fact that much new possibility now- 
crushed by the brute forces of society, and much, 
variety of situation, is created by the co-operation 
of the State with the individual. And, further, 
that as progress is as infinite as circumambient 
space, to facilitate that progress is no more to 
exhaust the sphere for the individual's effort 
than would the addition of further locomotive 
power lessen the sphere for the eagle's effort in 
propelling himself through the heavens. The 
one need is that aspiration keep well ahead of 
achievement. But the one simple reply per- 
tinent to the objection that the doctrine laid 
down commits us to extreme State interference, 
is that it only commits us to so much as is for 
the common good, leaving the amount to be 

argued on the facts of each case. 

After weighing the above objections, let us 
return to consider further the nature of the con- 
ception of the State as a moral organism. 

We find that the State may interfere with 
every right of the individual, except such as 
harmonize with the general good. Thus the 

tire subordination of the individual is postu- 
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lated, even though there be but little actual 
interference. The right of the State to obedience 
is unlimited, and the duty of obedience by the 
individual is also unlimited. We have seen, 
notwithstanding, that no sacrifice of individuality 
is thus affirmed. From a definitely ethical point 
of view we see the consequent relation with 
perfect clearness. Virtue has for meaning the 
" common good." The moral life of the indi- 
vidual consists in complete subordination of 
himself to that end, so that it becomes his end. 
Thus the self-regarding impulses which would 
make the self's own interests the sole end 
require to be crucified, or rather transformed, so 
that they turn towards the common good as 
their end. Humanity becomes the larger self, 
whose true interests are now desired by the 
individual, and in whose life he lives, moves, and 
has his being. It, as the end of life, replaces 
the extinguished life of the private self. Now 
our social life is not organized on the large scale 
of humanity, except in some very minor direc- 
tions, nor will it be for many generations. Our 
humanity is our State, which, as has already 
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been affirmed, reproduces the same situation 
and relations. The State is a number of human 
beings organized to realize the " common good ; " 
and the " common good " is equivalent to virtue. 
Thus the life of the State is strictly a moral life. 
It is not merely analogous to the moral life of 
the individual ; it is a portion of it — that portion, 
namely, which can be realized by the agency of 
public law. The individual, in so far as moral, 
sacrifices his private self to the " common good." 
He will, therefore, be morally bound to sacrifice 
that portion of his private interest which the 
State may demand, that portion of the selfish 
life which public law can effectively touch. 
The State laws in question being for the 
"common good," disobedience to which is not 
merely crime, but vice, the self which the State 
will coerce will be only the vicious, that is, the 
selfish self. Thus it is that selfish self alone 
whose " individualism " is checked by the State — 
the individualism of vice. The sphere demanded 
for its development is a sphere for the culture 
of ingenuity and organization of the bad against 
the interests of humanity, against right. On 
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the other hand, public law, as the co-operation 
of all towards the end of virtue, will be the 
assistant of each one in the realization of his 
unselfish self, of his true self. It is the sympathy, 
the united hand and brain of the moral life of 
the whole community welded into one vast 
moral force, sustaining and realizing the deepest 
aspirations of every human being. The lines 
of law cease to be dull with the dullness of 
mere balanced interests, cease to express the 
individual's claim to certain cast-iron rights that 
regard himself alone. They glow with the fire 
of the enthusiasm of humanity. 

It need not surprise us that political questions 
resolve themselves into problems of the moral 
life, when we recall that the whole of human 
action, that which is human in distinction from 
animal and vegetable life, is moral action. If 
man, contemplated as a free, active being, is solely 
a moral being, then the question whether he 
shall devote himself to the greatest welfare of 
self, or the greatest welfare of his fellows, must 
be settled upon moral grounds. Not that every 
Individualist is, in virtue of his Individualism, 
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an immoral man. We require very clearly to 
distinguish between motives to acts and tendencies 
of acts. A man is moral or immoral according 
as his motives are virtuous or vicious. He may 
take a course which may cause much moral 
harm, but his error may be purely intellectual. 
The end willed was good, but the means 
adopted were perhaps vilely bad. The Indi- 
vidualist who is thorough-going will consider 
purely the welfare of self, and such a man is 
the ideal of immorality ; but most men who in 
these days accept that name are not thorough- 
going. They would probably affirm that they 
accept Individualism because it is for the 
"common good," thereby becoming Socialists. 
Such men will, therefore, have accepted morality, 
and not immorality, as their ideal. They may, 
fascinated by an indistinct vision of the Indi- 
vidualist ideal, support acts which tend to realize 
that [ideal, to which acts the quality of im- 
morality must attach ; but it does so attach to 
the act considered as objective and characterized 
by its actual consequences only. We require 
'"^ observe the elementary distinction between 
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unselfishness of motive and wisdom of means. 
An Individualist, while desiring to aid the 
common good, may inaugurate the anarchy of 
pure self-concernment. Thus, by intellectual 
error, a moral, that is, unselfish, man, may be 
enlisted in the immoral cause. 

There are two antagonistic conceptions of 
the means of progress, the immoral and the 
moral ; and, although many persons desire 
society to travel by the latter path whose desires 
are unselfish, yet those two paths are morally 
distinguished as above stated. The difference 
and antagonism is that between /r^^^jj by might 
^xiA progress by right. The doctrine of progress 
by might has acquired scientific reputation and 
development at the hands of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, for it is no other than the theory of 
natural evolution applied to society. Having 
been extended, with striking success, to every 
part of physical nature, Mr. Spencer teaches its 
application to non- or super-physical nature — to 
the life of the human spirit. Evolution in the 
material world is expressed in the phrase of 
"the survival of the fittest." The fittest to 
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survive are those whose relation to their en- 
vironment is such that they can live. The 
unfitted to survive are simply those who cannot 
live. Of no species can an unlimited number 
exist ; and, among the innumerable individuals 
of any given species who come into being, 
variations occur. Some of these variations give 
to their owners superior power to monopolize 
for themselves the entire sphere of the possible 
existence of the species. The result is that the 
individuals who possess no such valuable varia- 
tions, the less fitted to survive, are extingfuished.* 
In the "struggle for existence" the latter are 
worsted and destroyed. Thus progress is declared 
to be attained, for the better individuals, purely 
by brute force ; that is, the individuals with 
valuable variations only survive and establish 
themselves because of their exceptional power 
to acquire the necessities of life and reproduc- 
tion. The method of nature appears to be to 
secure progress by bringing into being indi- 
viduals varied in almost every conceivable 
manner in relation to their environment, and 

• See *' Origin of Species,'* ch. iv., Darwin. 
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then leaving the brute " struggle for existence " 
to extinguish the excess by the destruction of 
the weaker. Thus that struggle leads to the 
*"• survival of the fittest/' and the fittest to survive 
are those who practically demonstrate that they 
can survive. The entire process is a case of the 
mechanical evolution of forces. 

Political Individualism affirms that human 
progress is essentially one with physical progress. 
As individual plants and animals are born with 
advantages over their fellows, so are individual 
men and women. As the possible sphere of 
existence, the supporting environment of lower 
life, limits the possible numbers, so does that of 
the higher, human, life. As valuable variations 
in lower life enable their owners to prevail in 
the struggle for existence, so do those in higher 
human life. Man must, therefore, achieve pro- 
gress by the struggle for existence, in which the 
strong will survive, and the weak be exterminated. 
Accordingly Mr. Spencer teaches, in his *' Data 
of Ethics," that altruistic actions are not to be 
indulged in except on the ground that they 
minister to my life, that is, my happiness. I 
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may not raise up a fallen fellow-creature except 
the happiness I gain by the action outweigh the 
discomfort of the exertion. Hence liberty is 
the sole essential to human progress, for that 
denotes unrestricted freedom of "struggle for 
existence." Philanthropy only preserves that 
which, as unfit, should be killed. Against this 
animalization, or rather materialization, of human 
life, with its natural flower, Individualism, is 
placed the doctrine of progress by right. The 
controversy between the two doctrines would 
take us far afield. Here we must be satisfied 
with briefest exposition, and for this purpose it 
will suffice to say that the Individualist doctrine 
of progress by struggle of brute force appears to 
apply truly to nature, to the region of existence 
where force and necessity alone appear to reign. 
But the very essence of existence as man consists 
in his position out of, and above, the sphere of 
brute mechanic forces, a position which is con- 
stituted by his possession of reason, conscience 
and freedom. Whereas th^flant is a group of 
forces which must express themselves, or work 
themselves out, according to their nature and 
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constitution, the man is a group of forces which 
lie at his own free disposal ; and to accomplish 
this control, he possesses an intelligence which 
enables him to detect the bearings of every con- 
templated act upon the welfare of his fellows. 
The former possesses only mechanical forces, 
which implies that it is under necessity. The 
latter, by his very nature, possesses moral force, 
which is free, and the moral emotions which are 
implied, in that fact. That the evolution by 
blind, unintelligent struggle which necessarily 
attaches to natural forces should also be the law 
of free, intelligent forces is extremely unlikely, 
and for it, to say the least, a reason should be 
shown. Now, the moral view of progress is 
fundamentally antagonistic to the physical view. 
While both may be agreed that the " common 
good" is the end desired, the evolutionist or 
individualist produces a recipe which seeks to 
give a race of powerful, incarnate selfishnesses. 
Upon the moral view that result marks the 
farthest point of retrogression, for the ideal man 
will be he who realizes himself only in seeking 
the welfare of humanity. Progress towards this 
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end the moralist affirms that experience dis- 
covers in the life which is directly antagonistic 
to the self-regarding "struggle for existence," 
namely, in the life of unselfishness. While in 
nature the species may be advanced by the 
destruction of the inferior forms, the human 
problem is the renovation of those that come 
into being. Experience shows that the action 
of duty upon the undutiful, of love upon the 
selfish, is to transmute the bad into good. Thus 
the root and source of human progress is not 
to be found in the selfish destruction of the 
weaker, but in the transfiguration which ethical 
individuals and societies can eflfect. Shake- 
speare's poetry is, as often, solid fact, when he 
tells us that mercy " is twice bless'd : it blesseth 
him that gives and him that takes." So love, 
which is mercy's source, creates goodness and 
strength. Now, the moral doctrine of pro- 
gress is that which constitutes the principle of 
Socialism. The issue between it and Indi- 
vidualism is, in essence, purely ethical. Shall 
we seek to progress by the operation of selfish- 
ness towards the production of a race of incar- 
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nations of selfishness, or shall we seek to progress 
by the operation of virtue to the production of a 
race of incarnations of //^selfishness ? Absence 
of perception of the ultimate issues involved 
may, and does, throw good men into the ranks of 
Individualism ; but as the true relations become 
clear, men must belong to this party or to that, 
according as their natures are ethically low or the 
•contrary. Where the ultimate principle at issue 
is not grasped, and men adopt the extremely 
common course of yielding adhesion to such as 
are logically destructive of each other, they may 
accept the name and fight the battle of Indi- 
vidualism, while they also cling to the principle 
of the " common good." Such persons, without 
firm anchorage in either haven, will usually drift 
to the one side or to the other, according to 
their own ethical affinities. The selfish man, he 
whose chief impulse to political action is the 
•defence of his own interests or those of his order, 
will constantly bend towards Individualism. 
He formerly sought self-interpst through State 
action ; but as the State turns its energies from 
the service of classes to the "common good," 
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the tendency is, and will be, to turn against the 
State. Conversely, the lax^e and generously 
constituted natures will be Socialistic. Such 
conclusions will, however, be only tendencieSy 
always liable to falsification in individual in- 
stances by the want of intellectual accuracy in 
discerning fundamental political principles and 
their bearings on life. 

In this chapter the task has been to show* 
that the only foundation of government, the 
only right of interference with individual liberty, 
is grounded in morals, and that thus is given a 
complete right of interference to any extent 
consistent with the "common good." Thus is 
established the doctrine which is fundamental 
both to Liberalism and true Socialism. It will 
be desirable to state the relation of this principle 
to Christianity, both for the sake of completeness 
of statement, and because the general relation 
of religion to politics, especially as affirmed in 
the phrase " Christian Socialism," has now a 
special interest. 

This question will constitute the burden of the 
following chapter. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. 

We have not here to concern ourselves with any- 
current expression of Christian Sociah'sm, nor 
with any programme which is said to be based 
upon it. We require to state the real relation 
existing between the essence of Christianity and 
the principle of Socialism, as that principle has 
been expounded in preceding chapters. 

The first point to remember is that the end of 
Socialism is one with the end of virtue, namely, 
the "common good." Socialism, as a political 
principle, does not cover the whole of the ground 
that morality occupies, for it is regulative of life 
only so far as good can be achieved by public 
law, whereas morality concerns both public and 
private action. Nevertheless within its sphere 
we have seen that Socialism is but applied 
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morality. Then, if we know the relation 
between morality and religion, we shall know 
the relation between Socialism and religion, for 
it will be the same. 

What, then, is the relation between religion 
and morality ? The reply is that, with respect 
to the conduct demanded of each towards his 
fellows and the goal to be attained, they are in 
precise harmony. The aim of morality or virtue 
we have seen to be human perfection, and the 
means to that end is conduct which is required 
to devote itself to that end. The distinction is 
in the spring or impulse to that conduct When 
we confine our life to morality, the impulse con- 
sists in the sense of duty to our fellows, which 
may rise into ardent love for their welfare. Thus 
the cycle of conduct is confined to the human 
plane. If, now, the impulse be, not a sense of 
reverence for the right and the good, as in the 
moral act, but a sentiment of duty towards Grod, 
which may ascend into love of Him, then the 
act becomes religious. The religious life is that 
of virtue plus the Divine impulse, which the 
existence of love implies. 
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We are, however, concerned, not with religion 
in general, but with that form of it named 
Christianity. But this limitation does not in 
the least imply that the essence is not the same 
as for religion in general. It is the same, or it 
would not be religion, — the follower of Christi- 
anity finding his final religious authority in the 
life and the sayings of Christ. It is obvious 
that Christianity agrees with morality in its 
conception of the end of religion, and also of the 
means for realizing that end. The end is human 
perfection, the good of all, expressed in the 
Christian precept, " Be ye perfect, even as your 
Father in heaven is perfect." It would indeed 
be strange were it otherwise, for it would mean 
that religion is not the agent of the true welfare 
of man. The means are also one with the 
means of morality. They are laid down in the 
precepts, identical in practical significance, " He 
that loseth his life shall find it," and " Take up 
thy cross, and follow Me." 

Thus the life commanded by ethical and by 
Christian precept are identical ; or, rather, we 
might say that there are not two sets of identical 
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commands, but one only, the ethical, which 
receive their highest relation and their deepest 
impulse when they are conceived as the agents 
for carrying forth into the world the Christian 
spirit : Christianity is the crown of virtue. It 
follows that, whereas for every moral nature we 
have found the State to be a moral organism, so 
for the religious man the State is a religious 
organism, and for the Christian man a Christian 
organism. To state further this conception, we 
must recognize that State law is Christian law. 
We started with the current conception of public 
law as having for its end the " common good." 
We found that that law, purely secular and 
utilitarian as popularly conceived, is, in truth, 
moral law ; and now we find that it is Christian 
law. For State law has as its end that which 
is identical with the Christian precept, ** Be ye 
perfect ; " and its means for attaining that end 
is the subordination or self-sacrifice of every 
individual. Thus the identity is obvious. State 
law is a means of realizing Christianity in so far 
as public law can conduce to that end. 

The usual sentiment which would rise in 
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opposition to this doctrine of course is, that 
public law cannot promote religion. The ques- 
tion is precisely the same in nature as that 
which was discussed in the last chapter, when 
the objection that law cannot produce virtue 
was considered. Law can remove some 
hindrances; it can supply some aids; and we 
require to remember that the individual Mq of 
virtue and of religion is lived in the rendering of 
3uch help. 

Certainly, if the function of Christian life is 
not the "common good ; " if it is not the perfection 
of humanity ; if it does not believe in the authority 
of that sentiment, " Thy will be done on earth 
as it is done in heaven ; " if the religious man is 
to isolate himself from " the world," and devote 
himself to the culture of a spirituality that 
circulates only between himself and God ; if this 
idle play of love with itself is the aim of 
Christianity on earth ; — then our whole case falls 
to the ground. But, happily, such a conception 
is so rapidly vanishing that rarely, except in 
some of the older books of devotion, can we meet 
with it in its purity. It would be far truer to 
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hold, on the other hand, that the separation of 
morality and religion, accepted in these chapters 
because customary, is purely artificial ; and that, 
in truth, the impulse of duty and love to man 
is always, whether consciously or not, a Divine 
relation and impulse. 

Christianity, charged with the perfectioa of 
humanity, we see must embrace every element 
of man's life, and every means in every element. 
Inasmuch as it embraces every element, it will 
embrace the secular. The distinction between 
man's sacred and secular life is destroyed. 
Inasmuch as it embraces every means, it will 
embrace public law, so far as that can aid. 

Every public law being directed towards the 
end which is the end of Christianity, it follows 
that every such law is a Christian law. This is 
nothing more than to affirm that "all human 
government is nothing else than the executive 
expression of the Divine authority. The mo- 
ment government ceases to be the practical en- 
forcement of Divine law, it is tyranny,"* which 
is the teaching of Mr. Ruskin. The one ques-^ 

♦ ** Political Economy of Art " (1867), p. 179. 
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tion, embracing all others, concerning any and 
every proposed law is, would it be enacted by a 
perfect man ? And we must remember that 
a perfect man is, for us, at least, synonymous 
with God, and, for most of the religious English 
people, synonymous with Christ. 

Let us notice, in passing, that it is because 
Christianity is identical with virtue, which 
is identical with the "common good," that 
Christianity, when freed from statesmen, 
whether lay or clerical, and from the priestly 
order, has always been democratic. It has 
prospered only in free states, and has been 
the impulse to the making them freer. True 
popular progress is Christian progress, and 
conversely. Christian progress is true popular 
progress. Doubtless the conception of law as 
sacred is strange enough to us, but it is not 
strange to history. It was familiar enough to 
Jews; the Greeks and Romans clung to it. 
Nearly all tribes and nations have believed it. 
Yes ; but is it not the greatest, most advanced, 
the pioneer peoples, that have rejected tlio 
notion ? Certainly, and because they ure pit itU'ei- 
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nations. Progress is won by developing, by- 
battle if necessary, now this principle and now^ 
that. In the conquest of the one, the other 
is ignored ; but when the victory is complete, 
and a truth has won universal recognition, has 
become an imperishable possession, we pass on 
to others, which shall give a more balanced, a 
truer truth, to our earlier gains. Those nations 
have won what is termed " the right of private 
judgment" They have demonstrated the im- 
possibility of producing belief by authority or 
coercion. They have learned the futility and 
wickedness of such attempts. The cost was the 
denial of the essential unity of the sacred and 
the secular. The gaping wound between the 
two, man will now address himself to close. 

As we found the principle of Socialism good, 
and a right application of it necessary, however 
absurd the achieved applications may have been, 
so we find the principle of Christian Socialism 
to be right, however wildly those may act who 
assume to themselves its name. Not every one 
who cries " Christian Socialist " is one, and many 
are who do not own the name. It is by the 
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gradual progress which the latter will achieve, 
rather than from the quackery which the former 
largely teaches, that the true Christian Socialism 
will win its own. The present time witnesses a 
struggle, taking many forms, and one of which 
it only partly sees the bearings. It is no other 
than the struggle of Christianity to be born into 
the world. It has long existed in Churches and 
in the Sunday world. Its instinct, not merely 
of conquest, but of self-preservation, urges it to 
seek a new birth into the broad world ; to really, 
instead of nominally, claim for itself sovereignty, 
by demonstrating that life only becomes rational 
as religion becomes its final purpose. Thus it 
now will claim that public law equally with 
private life shall be its servant. The purpose of 
this chapter has been to justify that claim. The 
phrase " Christian Socialism " fitly names the 
entrance of Christianity into the public life, the 
politics of the nation. Legislation, like all other 
branches of secular life, does not by its secularity 
cease to be sacred. Antithesis between the two 
terms is destroyed. 

Before dismissing this subject, let us ask, How 
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do the conclusions reached affect the State 
Church question ? Have we discovered that the 
pleas against establishments of religion have lost 
all force? The abstract plea, the "rights of 
conscience," as already pointed out, unquestion- 
ably departs, in company with all their fellow- 
abstracts. But the English established religion 
is Episcopalianism. Now, the law is moral, is 
Christian, so far as it expresses the common 
good, so far as it is assistive of the realization of 
human perfection. The advocates of the present 
Establishment will then require to show that the 
present system, implying a national assent to 
articles of belief accepted in their entirety not 
even by a majority of the nation, implying the 
application of large public funds to the use of 
a section of the nation, and cherishing in that 
section class-ascendencies which very powerfully 
retard the beneficial progress of the people, they 
will require to show that a system implying 
these and other drawbacks is one that would not 
be improved by disestablishment before their 
position becomes safe. The prediction is not 
rash that the task is beyond their powers. 
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But the universal assumption that, Episco- 
palianism disestablished, no State Church is 
possible, is so far from true that, on the contrary, 
a new and real National Church is visibly 
existent, and in process of growth, although it 
may not yet have passed beyond early adoles- 
cence. It is the existence of this real and sound 
National Church that supplies the crowning 
reason for sweeping away what remains of the 
ill-natured, falsely constituted Episcopalian 
Establishment which only parodies the concep- 
tion of a national religion. When an alternative 
to the present Establishment is suggested, it is 
at once assumed that Comprehensionism is in- 
tended, and by that appears to be meant the 
recognition and endowment of every religious 
body. An advance towards recognizing the truth 
is found in this position, but the solid earth is 
not reached ; for, upon that doctrine, every body 
calling itself religious must be embraced, even 
though the common reason of the State affirm 
it to be immoral. That thus every society 
choosing to name itself religious shall be 
nationalized is not a final principle, but rather 
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its burlesque. Further, Comprehensionists appear 
to have no more realized the present actuality of 
a State Church, towards the conception of which 
their doctrine is an approximation, than have 
their fellow national-religionists. Now, the right 
State Church, instead of establishing every 
peculiarity, will establish, does establish, none. 
It has its endowments, but they are given to no 
theologically defined community. The patience 
of the reader must be tasked to consider once 
more the fundamental position here maintained 
and developed, in order that its bearing upon 
this question may be apprehended. Every man 
possesses a moral nature, by which is denominated 
the inseparable elements of reason and con- 
science with freedom. Were the moral nature 
absent, the alleged man would be an intellectual 
animal, or at least every one would concede that 
he would be a moral imbecile, just as he who 
could not understand that 2x2=4 would be 
an intellectual imbecile. As we refuse rights 
of citizenship, or entrance into the pale of the 
State, to the latter, so we should to the former. 
A perfect moral imbecile would be an entirely 
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selfish person, an enemy of all men, who would 
pass his life in an asylum, as do his fellow- 
imbeciles ; but the asylum of the moral imbecile 
we name a gaol. Thus we come back to our 
point, that every man possesses a moral nature, 
all apparent men who have none being excluded 
from the State, as not possessing the essentials 
of a human being ; arid this nature affirms the 
common human perfection to be the supreme 
end of life, and it demands absolute subordina- 
tion of self to that end — a subordination which 
crushes only the selfish self, and is the sole path 
for realization of the true self. 

Inasmuch as State agency can promote that 
end, whether to a greater or less extent is not a 
vital point, the moral nature demands obedience 
to the State. Thus to the State is universally 
conceded the function of promoting the moral 
end. But the moral end we have found to be 
that of religion, and of Christianity. We have, 
then, the State, every State in so far as in strict- 
ness it is a State at all, the English State, for 
example, devoted to the realization of the end 
of religion, having that end for its supreme aim, 
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and, indeed, only thus having any reason what- 
soever for its existence. Thus we have a 
national recognition of religion of the most 
thorough kind ; for the State does not regard 
religion as merely a department of its work to 
be taken ilp or laid down at pleasure, but as its 
very essence and constitutive principle. The 
secular function of the State has coalesced with 
and become part of the function of religion. 
The whole institution is an establishment of 
religion, and the machinery of State is a 
machinery of religion. Religion is endowed ; 
for the whole cost of the work of the State being 
essentially religious work, the funds provided by 
the nation are truly a State endowment. The 
State stands pledged to realize the end of 
religion in every practicable way. Whatever 
legislation or other action will promote the 
" common good," the true human welfare, that 
the State is pledged to adopt by its own con- 
stitutive principle — that principle which is its one 
" glorious constitution," which never shall demand 
the purificatory agitation of the reformer. To 
realize the end of religion is to realize the end 
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of Christianity. What more than this can the 
most fervent State Churchman want of the 
State ? We carry religion into the very seat of 
power, and the House of Commons becomes the 
very temple of the nation's faith, where the very 
truest worship, whose words are acts, daily 
proceeds. The Prime Minister is our pontiff 
supreme. 

The orthodox State Churchman, even the 
Comprehensionist, looks, in every scheme of 
established religion, for provision of churches, 
regulated services, and clerical privilege. But 
he IS looking, firstly, for the impossible ; and, 
secondly, for the unessential. The impossible, — 
for to take such course is to arouse many enmities, 
to confine its sphere to a sect ; in fact, to make 
the alleged National Church sectarian, and thus 
no National Church at all. A fiational Church 
requires to rest on a universal basis, upon that 
which is found in every individual in the nation, 
and so commanding for its existence, though 
doubtless not for the expediency of each act, 
universal assent. Possibly a day may come 
when the people will so cease to exaggerate the 
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importance of their creeds and their sectarian 
distinctions, may look so much more to essential 
agreements, that, while retaining their differ- 
ences, it may become possible once again for the 
community to create noble State temples for the 
common use and possession. 

But, secondly, these developments in detail 
are unessential. The young nineteenth-century 
State Church, as has been shown, is actual^ and 
therefore possesses the essentials to existence- 
Giving just cause of offence to no man except 
the morally bad, the practical worship of the 
universal elements of religion is established,, 
uniting Dissenter, Catholic, Episcopalian, and 
Secularist Laws and institutions for its ex- 
pression will grow as wisdom conspires with 
occasion in the coming times to realize a true 
Christian Socialism. 

Is it not, however, preposterous to affirm that 
we have a State Church of which we are not aware? 
The reply is that our unconsciousness testifies to 
its merits, that it is swelling up out of the deep- 
of universal human nature, and so rests on the 
universal agreement of all those contained within 
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it. Did it seek to establish this creed or that, 
it would arouse sectarian susceptibilities ; but it 
enfranchises only that which is universal to men 
not wholly destitute of moral life. The uncon- 
sciousness is parallel to that found in semi- 
civilized and barbarous communities, in which 
the State has a religious function descending 
even to rite and ceremony, but has none which 
arouses dissent in any one of its subjects. To 
minds so placed, the doctrine that they had a 
State Church would be a strange doctrine only 
to be grasped by much reflection. It should be 
with a State Church as with the human viscera, 
the existence of which is only known to us by 
its disease, or by scientific analysis. The sum- 
mary of the matter is that the present Epis- 
copalian Establishment is no State Church 
whatever. It is but the ruins of that which once 
was. The system has been a failure bccauflo It 
has not been satisfied with the possible, with llti* 
embodiment of religion so far as univcfAnI Ih llth 
community; but has attempted to rrnfoMM, f^imI 
has assumed the existence of^ an W^i\\ iiitilv 
extending far beyond the actual '11m* ^mm» j* 
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precisely parallel with that exhibited in the 
history of Socialism. Those who founded farms 
and communities, who demanded, and demand, 
the instantaneous overthrow of the present order 
and the reorganization of society purely on the 
lines of Socialism, — these have a true principle, 
but their immediate aims are false, because, 
instead of waiting for the slow and just evolution 
of time, they would force their principle into 
prematurely detailed embodiment. 

While the official State Church is only such 
by courtesy, a real Establishment exists ; for 
a community exists as a State in virtue only 
of a principle which is also the constitutive 
principle of Christianity — it only exists in order 
to realize that Christian principle. Thus ever}' 
State, so far as it is truly a State, is a Christian 
State. It has not only recognized, established, 
and endowed Christianity ; it only exists for 
those ends. 

The task would not be difficult to demon- 
strate that the latency which has attached to 
the religious character of the State's action is 
giving place to explicit recognition of that 
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aspect It is, for instance, largely due to the 
fact that wretched dwellings are incompatible 
with morality and religion that the State is 
impelled to enforce reform ; but detailed appli- 
cations must be left to the reader. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

CONCLUSION. 

Many readers will be disposed to think that, in 
declining to enter upon the task of definition of 
the mutual spheres of the individual and society 
the practically interesting portion of the subject 
is avoided. But the task here attempted in re- 
ference to that question is the less, far less, com- 
plex one, which seeks to establish and show 
the most general bearings of the fundamental 
principle of the problem, and thus to show that 
political conduct need not be animated by cold 
negatives ; that the warmest philanthropy, so 
long as it be guided by reason, may, without 
apology, claim the State as its servant. 

The term " Socialist " has been used with 
approval in the preceding pages, its meaning, for 
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the writer, having been made clear. It is, in 
truth, a good word. Communism, which implies 
entire absence of ownership by the individual, no 
more forms a necessary part of it than does 
Republicanism of political science. Socialism 
need only imply Communism when that form 
of society is found to be for the common 
good ; . and that period will not quickly amve. 
But the fact that our rights and our duties, our 
lives, our characters, and our fortunes, are as 
much due to others as to ourselves; that it is 
because society is what it is, as well as that we 
are what we are, that we have come to be what 
we each now are, demands explicit recognition. 
Most of us require to be distinctly reminded 
that duty, honesty, and other such words are 
terms not constant in their contents. As 
human beings weave themselves together into 
an indecomposable fabric of ever-increasing 
complexity — a fabric in which many strands 
may be bound most unwillingly and unjustly 
' — the fillings of those words become in- 
creasingly complex. Our relations to our fellows, 
firstly, become more numerous, and, secondly, 
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demand greater accuracy. Now, the term 
'' Socialism '' emphasizes these facts. It has had 
a doubtful character in the past ; but if no 
better word can be found, then this one must be 
cleansed and used. And emphasis is needed. 
Many circumstances have combined in our 
recent progress increasingly to throw the fates 
of individuals into the hands of others. The 
subdivision of production by which every man 
depends on others for many of his necessaries,, 
and the diminishing freedom of access to the 
primal sources of sustenance, are among the 
most important agents of increased dependence* 
To remedy the abuses which are possible where 
so largely increased powers are given to one 
class over their fellows, the natural play of 
individual forces, supplemented by individual 
virtue and benevolence, have been relied upon. 
But it is clear that this greater interdependence 
brings need for more careful supervision. As 
the machine increases in complexity, the more 
elaborate becomes the code of rules needed 
for its management. There is much reason 
to believe that, under the dominion of abstract 
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phrases, the adjustment to a growingly complex 
society of a correspondingly complex regulative 
system has been retarded. 

Those abstract phrases will have less weight 
in future. They will require to justify them- 
selves in the concrete so far as they are to main- 
tain their hold. Abstract principles are made for 
man, not man for abstract principles, and we 
shall return from the mood of uninquiring awe 
to ask what living truths for the mass of men 
and women around us they enshrine. Wherever 
they conflict with a genuine moral impulse which 
can clearly see its way to do a piece of good 
work, they are thereby convicted of superannua- 
tion. As past living pulses of insight, " dried and 
cured " for the use of future peoples, they need 
frequent re-examination to know that they still 
are " good." And they will not be always found 
"good" as against the warm sympathies and 
elementary wants which will pres^ forward un- 
abashed even on to the floors of our legislative 
assemblies. Thus politics will become more 
human. They will become an agent through 
which all may hasten to the aid of all, and the 

Q 
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right of each will be, not only the right to be 
so far aided as the common welfare will permit, 
but also the right, through law, to aid his fellow. 
This right, which is a moral and a religious 
right, is his only right. 

By the recent entrance of fresh forces into the 
political arena, firstly, the agents of progress 
are recruited, and so the nation becomes more 
powerful to grapple with her problems ; but, 
secondly, in a very real sense new problems 
arise ; for though these problems existed before 
the entrance of these forces, they slumbered, 
and were largely ignored. Thus politics become 
larger, the forces are greater, and the points of 
operation are more numerous. No one can 
doubt that this remark will be true of English 
politics if we remember that, in addition to the 
widening of the national rule, a revolution in 
local government impends which will greatly 
add to the total of functions of the Government. 
In the presence of this increase of the forces, 
and intensification of the importance of politics, 
will be perceived an urgent reason that its basis 
shall be sound, right, and true. So to place it 
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has been one of the chief objects of this little 
volume, — to place the whole of the rational life of 
man, and therefore the whole of his political life, 
immediately upon the deepest springs of progress 
that this universe contains. Thus the party 
contest becomes a portion of the general battle 
between good and evil, and the cause of Right 
Progress draws new energies from the most 
abounding sources. The explicit recognition 
of this view may, and doubtless must, bring 
gain to Christianity by exhibiting more fully 
the sphere wherein she must labour ; but politics 
gain by the entrance into its system of the 
finest forces of the human spirit. Ceasing to 
be a department of mere "business," a secular 
balancing of conflicting interests, its problems 
ascend and take rank among the infinite ques- 
tions of man. They sun themselves in the very 
light of heaven. 

Thus on the brow of the nation's better self> 
sit Faith and Hope — the one singing, in " ditties 
of no tone," of the essential impotence of wrong, 
convincing man that, amid all failures, " nothing 
walks with aimless feet ; " the other, leading 
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him with invincible persistency to labour for the 
transmutation of all base elements into golden 
purity and stately order : both joining to fill the 
labourer with the high faith that he, at one with 
" the secret strength of things," strives towards 
the " end to which the whole creation moves," 
and that so to labour is at once the final law 
and privilege supreme of being — the only rational 
reason for rational existence. 



THE END. 
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BAUR, Ferdinand, Dr. PA,— A Philological Introduction to 
Greek and Latin for Students. Translated and ada]5ied 
from the German, by C. Kegan Paul, M.A., and E. D, 
Stone, M.A Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

BELLA RS, Rev. ^.— The Testimony of Conscience to the 
Truth and Divine Origin of the Christian Revela-* 
tion. Bumey Prize Essiiy. Small crown 8vo, 7* *-» 
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BELLINGHAM^ Henry^ ilf.P.— Social Asjpects of Catholicism 
and Protestantism in their Civil Bearing ux>on 
Nations. Translated and adapted from the French of M. le 
Baron de Haulleville. With a preface by His Eminence 
Cardinal Manning. Second and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
Syo, 3^. 6^. 

BELLINGffAM, H, BeUches Graham.— \J)^ and Dovirns of 
Spanish Travel. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, $s, 

BENN, Alfred ^.— The Greek Philosophers. 2 vols. Demy 
8vo, 28j. 

BENTy y. Theodore,--Qi&TV09i\ How the Republic Rose and Fell. 
With 18 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, i8j. 

BLACJCLEY, Rev, W, ^S".— Kssays on Pauperism. i6mo. Cloth, 
ij. 6df. ; sewed, \s, 

BLECKLEY, B^mry, -- Socrates and the Athenians: An 
Apology. Crown 8vo, 2j. 6d, 

BLOOMF/ELD, The Zo^/k-— Ren^iniscences of Court and Dip- 
lomatic X4ife. With 3 Portraits and 6 Illustrations- Sixth 
Edition. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, 2&f. 

*^>* New and Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6/. 

BLUNT, The Ven, Arehdeacon,^Th.e Divine Patriot, and other 
Sermons. Preached in Scarborough and in Cannes. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 4^. 6d, 

BLUNT, Wilfred S,—TYiQ Future of Islam. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
BOOLE, -^ary-— Symbolical Methods of Study. Crown 8vo, 5;. 

BOUVERIE'PUSEY, S. £. ^.—Permanence and Kvoliition. 
An Inquiry into the Supposed Mutability of Animal Types. 
Crown oyo, 5j. 

BO WEN, H, C, ^.-^4.-— Studies in English. For the use of Modem 
Schools. Seventh Thousand. Small crown 8vo, i^. 6d. 

Knglish Grammar for Beginners. Fcap. 8vo, u. 

BRADLEY, F. ^.— The Principles of Logic. Demy 8vo, 16/. 

BRIDGETT, Rev. T ^.—History of the Holy Eucharist in 
. Great Britain. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, i8j. 

BRODRICK, the Hon. G. C— Political Studies. Demy 8vo, 14J. 

BROOKE, Rev. S. ^.— Lif e and Letters of the Late Rev. F. W. 
Robertson, M.A. Edited by. 

I. Uniform with Robertson's Sermons. 2 vols. With Steel 

Portrait, *}s. 6d. 
II. Library Edition. With Portrait. 8vo, I2J. 
III. A Popular Edition. In I vol., 8vo, 6s. 
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BROOKE^ Rev, S, A.— Continued, 

The Fight of Faith. Sermons preached on various occasions. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 7^. 6d. 

The Spirit of the Christian Life. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5^. 

Theology in the Knglish Poets.— Cowper, Coleridge, Words- 
worth, and Burns. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo, $s, 

Christ in Modern Life. Sixteenth and Cheaper Edition, 
Crown Svo, 5j. 

Sermons. First Series. Thirteenth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
Svo, 5j. 

Sermons. Second Series. Sixth and Cheaper Edition, Crown 
Svo, 5j. 

BROWN, Rev. J, Baldwin, ^.^.— The Higher Life. Its Reality, 
Experience, and Destiny. Sixth Edition. Crown Svo, 5j. 

Doctrine of Annihilation in the Light of the Gospel of 
LiOve. Five Discourses. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo, 2s, 6^, 

The Christian Policy of Life. A Book for Young Men of 
Business. Third Edition. Crown Svo, 3J. dd, 

BROWN, S. Bortony B,A,— The Fire Baptism of all Flesh; 
or. The Coming Spiritual Crisis of the Dispensation. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

BROWN, Horatio F.—ISie on the Lagoons. With two Illustrations 
and Map. Crown Svo, 6j. 

BROWNBJLL, John. — Principles of Knglish Canon Law. 
Part I. General Introduction. Crown Svo, ds. 

BROWNE, W. ^.— The Inspiration of the New Testament. 
With a Preface by the Rev. J. P. NoRRis, D.D. Fcap. Svo, 2J. dd. 

BURDETT, Henry C— Hints in Sickness— "Where to Go and 
VThat to Do. Crown Svo, \s. 6d. 

BURTON, Mrs. RicAard—Ttie Inner Life of Syria, Palestine, 
and the Holy Land. Cheaper Edition in one volume. 
Large post Svo. 7j. 6d. 

BUSBECQ, Ogier Ghiselin ^i^r.— His Life and Letters. By Charles 
Thornton Forster, M.A., and F. H. Blackburne Daniell, 
M.A. 2 vols. With Frontispieces. Demy Svo, 24J. 

CARPENTER, W. B., LL.D., M.D,, F.R.S., etc.—TliQ Principles 
of Mental Physiology. With their Applications to the 
Training and Discipline of the Mind, and the Study of its Morbid 
Conditions. Illustrated. Sixth Edition. Svo, I2s. 

Catholic Dictionary, Containing some account of the Doctrine, 
Discipline, Rites, Ceremonies, Councils, and Religious Orders of 
the Catholic Church. By William E. Addis and Thomas 
Arnold, M.A. Second Edition. Demy Svo, 21J. 
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CERVANTES, — Journey to Parnassus. Spanish Text, with 'Trans- 
lation into English Tercets, Preface, and Illustrative Notes, by 
James Y. Gibson. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

CHEYNEy Rev. T. A'.— The Prophecies of Isaiah. Translated 
with Critical Notes and Dissertations. 2 vols. Third Edition. 
Demy 8vo, 25J. 

CLAIRAUT.—'El&m.&n.XA of Geometry. Translated by Dr. 
ICaines. With 145 Figures. Crown 8vo, 4r. 6^. 

CLAYDEN, P. ^.— Kngland under Lord Beaconsfleld. The 
Political History of the Last Six Years, from the end of 1873 to 
the beginning of 1880. Second Edition, with Index and con- 
tinuation to March, 1880. Demy 8vo, i6s, 

Samuel Sharpe. Egyptologist and Translator of the Bible. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CLIFFORD, Samwl.—'WhSLi Think Ye of the Christ? Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

CLODD, Edward, F.R.A.S.— The Childhood of the ^World : a 
Simple Account of Man in Early Times. Seventh Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 

A Special Edition for Schools, is. 

The Childhood of Religions. Including a Simple Account of 
the Birth and Growth of Myths and Legends. Eighth Thousand. 
Crown 8vo, Ss. 

A Special Edition for Schools, is. 6d, 

Jesus of Nazareth, With a brief sketch of Jewish History to the 
Time of His Birth. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 

COGHLAN, y. Cole, D.D.— The Modern Pharisee and other 
Sermons. Edited by the Very Rev. H, H. Dickinson, D.D., 
Dean of Chapel Royal, Dublin. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 'js. 6d. 

COLERIDGE, »Sarfl. —Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge. 
Edited by her Daughter. With Index. Cheap Edition. With 
Portrait. *js. 6d, 

Collects Kxemplifled. Being Illustrations fix>m the Old and New 
Testaments of the Collects for the Sundays after Trinity. By the 
Author of " A Commentary on the Epistles and Gospels." Edited 
\sy the Rev. Joseph Jackson. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

CONNELLy A. AT;— Discontent and Danger in India. Small 
crown 8vo, y, 6d. 

The Kconomic Revolution of India. Crown 8vo, 41. 6d. 

CORY, William.— A Guide to Modern English History. Part I. 
— MDCCCXV.-MDCCCXXX. Demy 8vo, 9s. Part IL— 
MDCCCXXX.-MDCCCXXXV., 15^. 

^OTTERILL, H. B.—An Introduction to the Study of Poetry. 
Crown 8vo, ys. 6d, 
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COXf Rev, Sir George fV., M.A., Bart. — A History of Greece from 
the Earliest Period to the end of the Persian "War. 
New Edition. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 36J. 

The Mythology of the Aryan Nations. New Edition. 
Demy 8vo, ids. 

Tales of Ancient Greece. New Edition. Small crown 8vo, 6j. 

A Manual of Mythology in the form of Question and 
Answer. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3J. 

An Introduction to the Science of Comparative Myth- 
ology and Folk-Lore. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7j. (id, 

COX, Rev, Sir G, W,, M,A., Barf,, and JONES, Eustace Hinton,-^ 
Popular Romances of the Middle Ages. Third 
Edition, in i vol. . Crown 8vo, 6j. 

COX^ Rev, Samiul, Z>.Z>.— Salvator Mundi ; or, Is Christ the Saviour 
of all Men ? Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5J. 

The Genesis of Evil, and other Sermons, mainly expository. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

A Commentary on the Book of Job. With a Translation. 
Demy 8vo, 15J. 

The Larger Hope. A Sequel to " Salvator Mundi." i6mo, \s, 

CRA VEN, Mrs,— Pi. Year's Meditations. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

CRA WFURD, Oja'flA/.— Portugal, Old and New. With lUustra- 
tions and Maps. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, dr. 

CROZJER, John Beattie, M,B,'-The Religion of the Future. 

Crown 8VO3 6s, 

DANIELL, Clarmoni.—i:h.Q Gold Treasure of India. An Inquiry 
into its Amount, the Cause of its Accumulation, and the Proper 
Means of using it as Money. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

Darkness and Dawn : the Peaceful Birth of a New Age. Small 
crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

DAVIDSON, Rev. Samuel, D,D., ZZ.Z>.— Canon of the Bible; 
Its Formation, History, and Fluctuations. Third and Revised 
Edition. Small crown 8vo, 5.f. 

The Doctrine of Last Things contained in the New Testa- 
ment compajred with the Notions of the Jews and the Statements 
of Church Creeds. Small crown 8vo, y, 6d, 

DA VIDSON, Thomas^— The Parthenon Frieze, and other Essays. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

DAJVSON, Geo,, M.A, Prayers, with a Discourse on Prayer. 
Edited by his Wife. First Series. Eighth Edition. Crown 
8vo» dr. 

Prayers, with a Discourse on Prayer. Edited by George 
St. Clair. Second Series. Crown 8vo, dr. 
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DAWS ON i Geo., M,A, — cantintied. 

Sermons on Disputed Points and Special Occasions. 
Edited by his Wife. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, dr. 

Sermons on Daily Life and Duty. Edited by his Wife. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

The Authentic Gospel, and other Sermons. Edited by 
George St. Clair. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Three Books of God : Nature, History, and Scripture. 
Sermons edited by George St. Clair. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

DE JONCOURT, Madame ^d:rr>.— "Wliolesome Cookery. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 3J. 6d, 

DE LONG, Lieut. Com. G. ^.— The Voyage of the Jeannette. 
The Ship and Ice Journals of. Edited by his Wife, Emma 
De Long. With Portraits, Maps, and many Illustrations on 
wood and stone, 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 361. 

DESPREZ, Philip S., ^.Z>.— Daniel and John ; or, The Apocalypse 
of the Old and that of the New Testament. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

DEVEREUX, W. Cope, R.N., F.R.G.S.—VdAv Italy, the Riviera, 
and Monte Carlo. Comprising a Tour through North and 
South Italy and Sicily, with a short account of Malta. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

DOWDEN, Edward, ZZ.Z>.— Shakspere : a Critical Study of his 
Mind and Art. Seventh Edition. Post 8vo, izr. 

Studies in Literature, 1 789-1877. Third Edition. Large 
post 8vo, 6s, 

DUFFIELD, A. y.— Don Quixote : his Critics and Gomnoien- 
tators. With a brief account of the minor works of Miguel de 
Cervantes Saavedra, and a statement of the aim and end of 
the greatest of them all. A handy book for general readers. 
Crown 8vo, 3j. 6d. 

DU MONCEL, Count. — The Telephone, the Microphone, and 
the Phonograph. With 74 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Small crown 8vo, ^j. 

DURUY, Victor.— History of Rome and the Roman People. 
Edited by Prof. Mahaffy. With nearly 3000 Illustrations. 4to. 
Vol. I. in 2 parts, 30?. 

EDGEWORTH, F. K— Mathematical Psychics. An Essay on 
the Application of Mathematics to Social Science. Demy 8vo, 
*js, 6d. 

Kducational Code of the Prussian Nation, in its Present 
Form. In accordance with the Decisions of the Common Pro- 
vincial Law, and with those of Recent Legislation. Crown 8vo, 
2s, 6d, 
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Education Library. Edited by Philip Magnus : — 

An Introduction to the History of Kducational 
Theories. By Oscar Browning, M.A. Second Edition. 

Old Greek Education. By the Rev. Prof. Mahaffy, M.A. 
Second Edition. 3^. 6d. 

School Management. Including a general view of the work 
of Education, Organization and Discipline. By Joseph Landon. 
Third Edition. 6j. 

Eighteenth Century Essays. Selected and Edited by Austin 
DOBSON. With a Miniature Frontispiece by R. Caldecott. 
Parchment Library Edition, 6s, ; vellum, *js, 6d, 

ELSDALEy Henry, — ^Studies in Tennyson's Idylls. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

ELYOT^ Sir Thomas, — The Boke named the Gouernour. Edited 
from the First Edition of 1 531 by Henry Herbert Stephen 
Croft, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. With Portraits of Sir Thomas 
and Lady Elyot, copied by permission of her Majesty from Hol- 
bein's Original Drawings at Windsor Castle. 2 vols. Fcap. 4to, 

SOT. 

Enoch the Prophet. The Book o£ Archbishop Laurence's Trans- 
lation, with an Introduction by the Author of ** The Evolution of 
Christianity." Crown 8vo, 51. 

Eranus. A Collection of Exercises in the Alcaic and Sapphic Metres. 
Edited by F. W. Cornish, Assistant Master at Eton. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s, 

EVANSy Mark,— The Story of Our Father's Lx)ve, told to 
Children. Sixth and Cheaper Edition. With Four Illustrations. 
Fcap. 8vo, IS, 6d, 

A Book of Common Prayer and "Worship for House- 
hold Use, compiled exclusively from the Holy Scriptures. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, is. 

The Gospel of Home Life. Crown 8vo, 4r. 6d. 

The King's Story-Book. In Three Parts. Fcap. 8vo, is. 6d. 
each. 

♦^* Parts I. and II. with Eight Illustrations and Two Picture Maps, 

now ready. 

•'Fan K-wrae" at Canton before Treaty Days 1825-1844. 

By an old Resident. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, $s, 

FLECKER, Rev. £//^2^r.— Scripture Onomatology. Being Critical 
Notes on the Septuagint and other Versions. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, y. 6a. 

FLOREDICE, W. //.—A Month among the Mere Irish. Small 
ci'own 8vo, 5J. 
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FOIVLE, Rev. T. fT.— The Divine I-egation of Christ. Ciovn 
Svo, 7j. 

FULLER, Rev. A/orris.— The I-ord'sDay ; or, Christian Sunday. 
Its Unity, History, Fliilosophy, and Perpetual Obligation. 
Sermons. Demy Svo, lor. 6d. 

GARDINER, Samuel R., and J. BASS MULLINGER, Ji^.A.— 
Introduction to the Study of Knglish History. Second 
Edition. Large crown Svo, gs» 

GARDNER, Z>^rj<r^.~Quatre Bras, Ligny, and Waterloo. A 
Narrative of the Campaign in Belgium, 1S15. With Maps and 
Plans. Demy Svo, i6t. 

Genesis in Advance of Present Science. A Critical Investigation 
of Chapters I. -IX. By a Septuagenarian Beneficed Presbyter. 
Demy svo. lOf. 6^. 

GENNA, £. — Irresponsible Philanthropists. Being some 
Chapters on the Employment of Gentlewomen. Small crown 
Svo, 25. 6d, 

GEORGE, /^wry.— Progress and Poverty : An Inquiry into the 
Causes of Industrial Depressions, and of Increase of Want with 
Increase of Wealth. The Remedy. Fifth Library Edition. 
Post Svo, 7j. 6d. Cabinet Edition. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. Also a 
Cheap Edition. Limp cloth, u. 6</. Paper covers, u. 

Social Problems. Fourth Thousand. Crown Svo, $s. Cheap 
Edition. Sewed, is. 

GIBSON, James Y. —Journey to Parnassus. Composed by Miguel 
DE Cervantes Saavedra. Spanish Text, with Translation into 
English Tercets, Preface, and Illustrative Notes, by. Crown 

Svo, 12S. 

Glossary of Terms and Phrases. Edited by the Rev. H. Percy 
Smith and others. Medium Svo, 12s. 

GLOVER, P., M.A.—^i^empl3L Latina. A First Construing Book, 
with Short Notes, Lexicon, and an Introduction to the Analysis 
of Sentences. Second Edition. Fcap. Svo, 2J. 

GOLDSMID, Sir Francis Henry, Bart., Q.C., ilf./*.— Memoir of. 

With Portrait. Second Edition, Revised. Crown SvOj df. 

GOODENOUGH, Commodore J. C— Memoir of, with Extracts from 
his Letters and Journals. Edited by his Widow*. With Steel 
Engraved Portrait. Third Edition. Crown Svo, 51. 

GOSSE, Edmund ^.—Studies in the Literature of Northern 
Kurope. With a Frontispiece designed and etched by Ahna 
Tadema. New and Cheaper Edition. Large crown Svo, ds. 

F ^ Century Studies. A Contribution to the Histoiy 

'>etry. Demy Svo, lOr. dd. 

GC nng, M.A.—GerjoaaxiYf Present and Past. 

per Edition. Large crown Svo, Js. 6d, 
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GOWAN^ Major Walter E,—K. Ivanoff's Russian Grammar. 
(l6th Edition.) Translated, enlarged, and arranged for use of 
Students of the Russian Language. Demy Svo, 6f. 

GOWER^ Lord Ronald, My Reminiscences. Second Edition.. 
2 vols. With Frontispieces. Demy 8vo, 3ar. 

•»♦ Also a Cheap Edition. With Portraits. Large crown 8vo, 7j. 6^. 

GRAHAM, William, M.A,--The Creed of Science, Religious, Moral^. 
and Social. Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

GRIFFITH, Thomas, A,M,—rhe Gospel of the Divine Life : a 
Study of the Fourth Evangelist. Demy 8vo, 14s, 

GRIMLEY, Rev, H N., M.A,—Trema.doc Sermons, chiefly on- 
the Spiritual Body, the Unseen ^World, and the- 
Divine Humanity. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

G» S. B.—A Study of the Prologue and Kpilogue in English 
Uterature from Shakespeare to Dryden. Crowns 
8vo, 5j. 

GUSTAFSON, ^.— The Foundation of Death. Crown 8vo. 

HAECKEL, Prof, Ernsl.—The History of Creation. Translatioik 
revised by Professor E. Ray Lankester, M.A., F.R.S. With 
Coloured Plates and Genealogical Trees of the various groups 
of both Plants and Animals. 2 vols. Third Edition. Post 
8vo, 32J. 

The History of the Evolution of Man. With numerous 
Illustrations. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 32J. 

A Visit to Ceylon. Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. 

Freedom in Science and Teaching. With a Prefatory Note 
by T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. Crown 8vo, $s, 

Half-Crown Series : — 

A Lost Love. By Anna C. Ogle [Ashford Owen]. 

Sister Dora : a Biography. By Margaret Lonsdale. 

True ^Words for Brave Men : a Book for Soldiers and Sailors. 
By the late Charles Kingsley. 

Kotes of Travel : being Extracts from the Journals of Count VoN 

MOLTKE. 

English Sonnets. Collected and Arranged by J. Dennis. 

X<ondon Lyrics. By F. Locker. 

Home Songs for Quiet Hours. By the Rev. Canon R. H. 
Baynes. 

HARROP, -^^^<fr/.— Bolingbroke. A Political Study and Criticism. 
DemySvo, I4r. 

HART, Rev, J. W. r.— The Autobiography of Judas Iscariot. 
A Character Study. Crown 8vo, y. dd. 
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HAWEIS, Rev, H, ^., J/.^.— Current Coin. Materialism — ^The 
Devil — Crime — Drunkenness — Pauperism — Emotion — Recreation 
— The Sabbath. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^-. 

Arro'Uirs in the Air. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo^ 5/. 

Speech in Season. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

Thoughts for the Times. Thirteenth and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5^. 

Unsectarian Family Prayers. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo, I J. dd, 

HAWKINS^ Edwards Comer/ord, — Spirit and Form. Sermons 
preached in the Parish Church of Leatherhead. Crown 8vo, dr. 

HAWTHORNE^ NathanUl.^'SNtovV^. Complete in Twelve Volumes. 
Large post 8vO} 7^. td, each volume. 

Vol. I. Twice-told Tales. 

II. Mosses from an Old Manse. 

III. The House of the Seven Gables, and The Snow 

Image. 

IV. The Wonderbook, Tanglewood Tales, and Grand- 

father's- Chair. 
V. The Scarlet Letter, and The Blithedale Romance. 
VI. The Marble Faun. [Transformation.] 

vfif \ ^""^ ^^° Home, and English Note-Books. 

IX. American Note-Books. 
X. French and Italian Note-Books. 
XI. Septimius Felton, The Dolliver Romance, Fanshawe, 
AND, IN AN Appendix, The Ancestral Footstep. 
XII. Tales and Essays, and other Papers, with a Bio- 
graphical Sketch of Hawthorne. 

HA YES, A, A., Junr, — New Colorado, and the Santa Fe Trail. 
With Map and 60 Illustrations. Square 8vo, 9^. 

HENNESSY, Sir John /\?/^.— Ralegh in Ireland. With his Letters 
on Irish Affairs and some Contemporary Documents. Large crown 
8vo, printed on hand-made paper, parchment, ioj. 6^. 

HENRY, /%///>.— Diaries and Letters of. Edited by Matthew 
Henry Lee, M.A. Large crown 8vo, 7j. 6^. 

HIDE, Albert, — The Age to Come. Small crown 8vo, 2j. 6<f. 

HIME, Major H, W, Z., ^.^.— "Wagnerism : A Protest. Crown 
Svo, 2J. 6^. 

HJNTON, 7.— Life and Letters. Edited by Ellice Hopkins, with 
an Introduction by Sir \V^ W. Gull, Bart., and Portrait 
engraved on Steel by C. H. Jeens. Fourth Edition. Crown 

ophy and Religion. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 5j, 
w Breaker. Crown 8vo. 
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HINTON, J,— continued, 

Tlje Mystery of Pain. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, \s, 

Hodson of Hodson's Horse ; or, Twelve Years of a Soldier's Life 
in India. Being extracts from the Letters of the late Major 
W, S. R. Hodson. With a Vindication from the Attack of Mr. 
Bosworth Smith. Edited by his brother, G. H. HoDSON, M.A. 
Fourth Edition. Large crown 8vo, 5j. 

HOLTHAM, E. C— Kight Years in Japan, 1873-1881. Work, 
Travel, and Recreation. With three Maps. Large crown 8vo, 91. 

HOOPER, Mary, — Little Dinners : How to Serve them with 
Elegance and Economy. Eighteenth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 2s, 6d. 

Cookery for Invalids, Persons of Delicate Digestion, 
and Children. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 2j. 6d. 

E very-Day Meals. Being Economical and Wholesome Recipes 
for Breakfast, Luncheon, and Supper, Fifth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 2J. 6d, 

HOPKINS, Ellice.—'LXtQ and Letters of James Hinton, with an 
Introduction by Sir W. W. Gull, Bart., and Portrait engraved 
on Steel by C, H. Jeens. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 8j. 6d, 

^WTork amongst ^Working Men. Fifth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 3J. 6d, 

HOSPITALIER, ^.— The Modern Applications of Electricity. 
Translated and Enlarged by Julius Maier, Ph.D. 2 vols. 
Second Edition, Revised, with many additions and numerous 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. each volume. 
Vol. I. — Electric Generators, Electric Light. 
Vol. II. — Telephone : Various Applications : Electrical 
Transmission of Energy. 

Household Readings on Prophecy. By a Layman. Small 
crown 8vo, 3J. 6</. 

HUGHES, Henry.— Tilie Redemption of the "World. Crown 8vo, 
SJ. 6d. 

HUNTINGFORD, Rev. E., D.C.L.'-T}ie Apocalypse. With a 
Commentary and Introductory Essay. Demy 8vo, 5j. 

IIUTTON, Arthur, M.A.—The Anglican Ministry : Its Nature 
and Value in relation to the Catholic Priesthood. With a Preface 
by His Eminence Cardinal Newman. Demy 8vo, 14J. 

HUTTON, Rev. C. /'.—Unconscious Testimony ", or, The Silent 
Witness of the Hebrew to the Truth of the Historical Scriptures. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

HYNDMAN, H i»/:— The Historical Basis of Socialism In 
England. Large crown 8vo, 8j. (id. 
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IM THURN^ Everard F.— Among the Indians of Guiana. 
Being Sketches, chiefly anthropologic, from the Interior of British 
Guiana. With 53 Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo, 1S1-. 

Jaunt in a Junk : A Ten Days' Cruise in Indian Seas. Large crown 
8vo, 71. 6d, 

JENKINSy E., and RAYMOND, 7.— The Architect's Legal 
Handbook. Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 6j, 

JENNINGS, Mrs, Vaughan.—''RA\x€l : Her Life and Letters. Large 
post 8vo, is, 6d, 

JEEVIS, Rev. W, ^<r«Ary. — The Galilean Church and the 
Revolution. A Sequel to the History of the Church of 
France, from the Concordat of Bologna to the Revolution. 
Demy 8vo, \%s, 

yOELy Z.— A Consul's Manual and Shipowner's and Ship- 
master's Practical Guide in their Transactions 
Abroad. With Definitions of Nautical, Mercantile, and L^;al 
Terms ; a Glossary of Mercantile Terms in English, French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish ; Tables of the Money, Weights, 
and Measures of the Principal Commercial Nations and their 
Equivalents in British Standards ; and Forms of Consular and 
Notarial Acts. Demy 8vo, I2J. 

JOHNSTONE, a R, J/. ^.—Historical Abstracts: being Outlmes 
of the History of some of the less known States of Europe. 
Crown 8vo, Js, 6d, 

JOLLY, William, E.R,S.£., ^/r.— The Life of John Duncan, 
Scotch "Weaver and Botanist. With Sketches of his 
Friends and Notices of his Times. Second Edition. Large 
crown 8vo, with etched portrait, gs, 

JONES, C, y^.—The Foreign Freaks of Five Friends. With 30 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, dr. 

JOYCE, P, W,, LL.D., etc,—0\^ Celtic Romances. Translated 
from the Gaelic. Crown 8vo, 'js, 6d, 

JOYNES, J, Z.— The Adventures of a Tourist in Ireland. 
Second edition. Small crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

.KAUFMANN, Rev, M,, ^.^.— Socialism : its Nature, its Dangers, 
and its Remedies considered. Crown 8vo, *js, 6d, 

Utopias ; or. Schemes of Social Improvement, from Sir Thomas 
More to Karl Marx. Crown 8vo, 51. 

JCAY, David, F,R,G.S,—'K&acaXioJX and educators. Crown 8vo, 
7j. td, 

^4Y, Joseph,— Ttqq Trade in Land. Edited by his Widow. With 
Preface by the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P, ScTenfh 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^*. 
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KEMPIS^ Thomas <5.— Of the Imitation of Christ. Parchment 
Library Edition. — Parchment or cloth, 6j. 5 vellum, *J5, dd. The 
Red Line Edition, fcap. 8vo, red edges, 2J. dd. The Cabinet 
Edition, small 8vo, cloth limp, is, ; cloth boards, red edges, ij-. dd. 
The Miniature Edition, red edges, 32mo, u. 
*^* All the above Editions may be had in various extra bindings. 

KENT^ C — Corona Catholica ad Petri successoris Pedes 
Oblatai De Summi PontifiLcis Leonis XIII. As-« 
sumptione Cpigranima. In Quinquaginta Linguis. Fcap. 
4to, 151. 

KETTLEWELL^ Rev, .S".— Thomas a Kempis and the Brothers 
of Common Life. 2 vols. With Frontispieces. Demy 8yo« 
30J. 

KJDDy Joseph^ J/.Z>.— The Laws of Therapeutics ; or, the Science 
and Art of Medicine. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

KINGSFORD, Anna, M.D.—Tlie Perfect V/sly in Diet. A 
Treatise advocating a Return to the Natural and Ancient Food of 
our Race. Small crown 8vo, 2s, 

KINGSLEY, Charles, il/.^.— Letters and Memories of his Life- 
Edited by his Wife. With two Steel Engraved Portraits, and 
Vignettes on Wood. Fourteenth Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo, 12S, 

•^* Also a People's Edition, in one volume. With Portrait. Crown 

8vo, dr. 

All Saints' Day, and other Sermons. Edited by the Rev. W. 
Harrison. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, *js, 6d, 

True "Words for Brave Men. A Book for Soldiers' and 
Sailors* Libraries. Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s, dd. 

KNOX, Alexander -<4.— The New Playground ", or. Wanderings ia 
Algeria. New and cheaper edition. Large crown 8vo, 6x. 

LANDON, 5J?j^//.— School Management ; Including a General View 
of the Work of Education, Organization, and Discipline. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, dr. 

LA URIE, S, 5'.— The Training of Teachers, and other Educational 
Papers. Crown 8vo, *is, 6d, 

LEE, Rev, F, G., Z?.C.Z.— The Other World ; or. Glimpses of the 
Supernatural. 2 vols. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 15J. 

Letters from a Young £ migrant in Manitoba. Second Edition. 
Small crown 8vo, 3J. 6d, 

LEWIS, Edward Dillon.— K Draft Code of Criminal Law and 
Procedure. Demy 8vo, 21J. 

LILLTE, Arthur, M.R.A,S,—T'he Popular Life of Buddha. 

Containing an Answer to the Hibbert Lectures of 1881. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
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LLOYDy lVa//€r,--T}ie Hope of the "World : An Essay on Universal 
Redemption. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

LONSDALE, Margaret,— Sister Dora : a Biography. With Portrait. 
Twenty-seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6a. 

LOUNSBURYy Thomas ^.— James Fenimore Cooper. Crown 
8vo, Sj. 

LOWDER^ CharUs,^K Biography. By the Author of " St. Teresa." 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. With Portrait. y» 6d, 

LYTTONy Edward Bulwer, Z/?;-^.— Life, Letters and Literary 
Remains. By his Son, the Earl of Lytton. With Portraits, 
Illustrations and Facsimiles. Demy 8vo. Vols. I. and IL, 32J. 

MACAULAYy G, C— Francis Beaumont : A Critical Study. Crown 

8vo, 5^. 
MAC CALLUMy M, fT.— Studies in I-oiv German and High 

German Literature. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MACDONALDy George. —'Donai Grant. A New Novel. 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo, 3XJ. 6d, 

MACHIAVELLI, Niccolb. — JAtQ and Times. By Prof. Villari. 
Translated by Linda Villari. 4 vols. Large post, 8vo, 48^. 

MACHIAVELLIy A^tVf^/^.— Discourses on the First Decade of 
Titus Livius, Translated from the Italian by Ninian Hill 
Thomson, M.A. Large crown 8vo, I2j. 

The Prince. Translated from the Italian by N. H. T. Small 
crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, bevelled boards, dr. 

MACKENZIE^ Alexander, — Hoiv India is Governed. Being an 
Account of England's Work in India. Small crown 8vo, 2j. 

MACNAUGHTy Rev. yohn,— Cosine. Domini : An Essay on the Lord's 
Supper, its Primitive Institution, Apostolic Uses, and Subsequent 
History. Demy 8vo, 14J. 

MACWALTERy Rev, G. -S".— Life of Antonio Rosmini Serbati 
(Founder of the Institute of Charity). 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 

[Vol. I. now ready, price 12s. 

MAGNUSy Mrs, — About the Jews since Bible Times. From the 
Babylonian Exile till the English Exodus. Small crown 8vo, dr. 

MAIRy R. S.y M.D,y E.R.C.S.E.—rhe Medical Guide for Anglo- 
Indians. Being a Compendium of Advice to Europeans in 
India, relating to the Preservation and Regulation of Health. 
With a Supplement on the Management of Children in India. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 3^. 6d. 

MALDENy Henry E//ioL—ViennSL, 1683. The History and Conse- 
quences of the Defeat of the Turks before Vienna, September 
X2th, 1683, by John Sobieski, King of Poland, and Charles 
Leopold, Duke of Lorraine. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Many Voices. A volume of Extracts from the Religious Writers of 
Christendom from the First to the Sixteenth Century. With 
IJiographical Sketches. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, red edges, 6s, 
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MARKHAAf, CapL Albert Hastings, ^.iV.— The Great Frozen Sea : 
A Personal Narrative of the Voyage of the AUrt during the Arctic 
Expedition of 1875-6. With 6 Full-page Illustrations, 2 Maps, 
and 27 Woodcuts. Sixth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, os, 

A Polar Reconnaissance : being the Voyage of the Isbj'drn 
to Novaya Zemlya in 1879. With 10 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16^. 

Marriage and Maternity ; or, Scripture Wives and Mothers. Small 
crown 8vo, 4r. dd, 

MARTINEAUy G^^ffrwd^.— Outline Lessons on Morals. Small 
crown 8vo, 3^. dd, 

MAUDSLEY, ff,, M,Z>,— Body and "Will. Being an Essay con- 
cerning Will, in its Metaphysical, Physiological, and Pathological 
Aspects. 8vo, X2J. 

McGRATHy Terence, — Pictures from Ireland. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s, 

MEREDITH^ -^.^.— Theotokos, the Example for "Woman. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Lady Agnes Wood. Revised by 
the Venerable Archdeacon Denison. 32mo, limp cloth, u. (>d, 

MILLER, Edward.— The History and Doctrines of Irvingism ; 
or, The so-called Catholic and Apostolic Church. 2 vols. Large 
post 8vo, 25J. 

The Church in Relation to the State. Large crown 8vo, 
7s, 6d. 

MINCHIN, y. G^.— Bulgaria since the ^War : Notes of a Tour in 
the Autunm of 1879. Small crown 8vo, 3^. (>d, 

MITCHELL, Lucy M.—A History of Ancient Sculpture. With 
numerous Illustrations, including 6 Plates in Phototype. Super 
royal 8vo, 42s. 

Selections from Ancient Sculpture. Being a Portfolio con- 
taining Reproductions in Phototype of 36 Masterpieces of Ancient 
Art to illustrate Mrs. Mitchell's " History of Ancient Sculpture." 
i8j. 

MITFORD, Bertram.^ThTOUgh the Zulu Country. Its Battle- 
fields and its People. With five Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 14J. 

MOCKLERy ^.— A Grammar of the Baloochee Language, ns 
it is spoken in Makran (Ancient Gedrosia), in the Persia- Arabic 
and Roman characters. Fcap. 8vo, 51. 

MOLESWORTH, Rev, W, Nassau, -AT. ^.—History of the Church 
of England from 1660. Large crown 8vo, *js, 6d, 

MORELLy y. ^.— Kuclid Simplified in Method and Language. 
Being a Manual of Geometry. Compiled from the most important 
French Works, approved by the University of Paris and the 
Minister of Public Instruction. Fcap. 8vo, 2j. 6</. 

c 
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MORRIS^ Georg€,^Th^ Duality of all Divine Truth in our 
Lord Jesus Christ. For God*s Self-manifestation in the Impar- 
tation of the Divine Nature to Man. Large crown 8vo, 'js, 6d, 

MORSEy E, S., /%./?.— First Book of Zoology. With numerous 
Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 

MURPHY^ John Nicholas,— ^YiQ Chair of Peter ; or, The Papacy 
considered in its Institution, Development, and Organization, and 
in the Benefits which for over Eighteen Centuries it has conferred 
on Mankind. Demy 8vo, i8j. 

My Ducats and My Daughter. A New Novel. 3 vols. Crown 
8yo, 3x1. td, 

NELSON, y. If., M.A.—K Prospectus of the Scientific Study 
of the Hindu Laiv. Demy 8vo, 9J. 

NEWMAN, CariiiVfa/.— Characteristics from the ^Writings of. 
Being Selections from his various Works.. Arranged with the 
Author's personal Approval. Sixth Edition. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

•<»• A Portrait of Cardinal Newman, mounted for framing, can 

be had, 2s, 6d, 

NEWMAN, Francis Wiliiam.—KssaYS on Diet. Small crown Bvo, 
dodi limp, 2s, 

Neiv Truth and the Old Faith: Are they Incompatible? By a 
Scientific Layman. Demy 8vo, lor. 6d, 

Nemr ^Werther. By Loki. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

NICHOLSON, Edward Byron.^The Grospel according to the 
Hebre^nrs. Its Fragments Translated and Annotated, with a 
Critical Analysis of the External and Internal Evidence relating 
to it Demy 8vo, gs. 6d, 

A New Commentary on the Gospel according to 
Matthew. Demy8vo, 12s. 

NICOLS, Arthur, F,G,S., /li?. (?.»$•.— Chapters from the Physical 
History of the Earth: an Introduction to Geology and 
Palaeontology. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, $s. 

NOPS, Marianne, — Class Lessons on £uclidi< Part I. containing 
the First Two Books of the Elements. Crown 8vo, 2j. 6d, 

Notes on St. Paul's Kpistle to the Galatlans. For Readers of 
the Authorized Version or the Original Greek. Demy 8vo, 2s, td, 

Nuces : Exercises on the Syntax of the Public School Latin 
Primer. New Edition in Three Parts. Crown 8vo, each u, 
*»* The Three Parts can also be had bound together, 3J. 

TES, Frank, F,R,G,S.'-MsLtahele Land and the Victoria 
Falls. A Naturalist's Wanderings in the Interior of South 
Africa. Edited by C. G. Gates, B.A. With numerous Illustra- 
tions and 4 Maps. Demy 8vo, 21s, 
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OGLEf fT., M.D,, F.R, C.P,— AvisloXle on the Parts of Animals. 
Translated, with Introduction and Notes. Royal 8vo, I2j. 6d, 

O'JIAGAN't Lord, A'./'. — Occasional Papers and Addresses. 
Large crown 8vo, ^j. 6d» 

OKEN^ Larenz, Life of. By Alexander Ecker. With Explanatory 
Notes, Selections from Oken*s Correspondence, and Portrait of the 
Professor. From the German by Alfred Tulk. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

(yjMEARA^ ZiTatAI^m.— 'Frederic Ozanam, Professor of the Sorbpnne : 
His Life and Work, Second Edition. Crown 8vo, Js. 6d, 

Henri Perreyve and his Counsels to the Sick. Small 
crown 8vo, 5J, 

OSBORNE, Rev. W, ^.— The Revised Version of the New Tes- 
tament. A Critical Commentary, with Notes upon tlfie Text. 
Crown 8vo, 5j. 

OTTLEY, H, Bickersteth.—^\ie Great Dilemma. Christ His Own 
Witness or His Own Accuser. Six Lectures. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3^. dd. 

Our Public Schools — Kton, Harrow, ^Winchester, Rugby, 
^Westminster, Marlborough, The Charterhouse. 
Crown 8vo, 6j. 

OWEN, F. M,—J6bxi Keats : a Study. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Across the Hills. Small crown 8vo, is, 6d, 

OWEN, Rev. Robert, B.D. — Sanctorale Catholicum ; or. Book of 
Saints. With Notes, Critical, Exegetical, and Historicsd. Demy 
8vo, i8j. 

OXENHAM, Rev. F. Nutcombe.—'\Nf}iaX is the Truth as to Ever- 
lasting Punishment. Part II. Being an Historical Inquiry 
into the Witness and Weight of certain Anti-Origenist Councils. 
Crown 8vo, 2j. 6d, 

OXONIENSIS. — Romanism, Protestantism, Anglicanism. 
Being a Layman's View of some questions of the Day. T<^ether 
with Remarks on Dr. Littledale*s ** Plain Reasons against join- 
ing the Church of Rome." Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d. 

PALMER, the late Wt//tam.—lSiotes of a Visit to Russia in 
1840-1841. Selected and arranged by John H. Cardinal 
Newman, with portrait. Crown 8vo, Ss. 6d. 

Early Christian Symbolism. A Series of Compositions from 
Fresco Paintings, Glasses, and Sculptured SarcophagL Edited 
by the Rev. Provost Northcote, D.D., and the Rev. Canon 
Brownlow, M.A. In 8 Parts, each with 4 Plates. Folio, 5^. 
coloured 5 y. plain. 

Parchment Library. Choicely Printed on hand-made paper, limp 
parchment antique or cloth, dr. ; vellum, ys. 6d, each volume. 

The Book of Psalms. Translated by the Rev, T. K. Cheyne, 
M.A. 
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Parchment XAbTaxy—cofitinued. 

The Vicar of ^Wakefield. With Preface and Notes by Austin 

DOBSON. 

English Comic Dramatists. Edited by Oswald Crawfurd. 

English Lyrics. 

The Sonnets of John Milton. Edited by Mark Pattison. 
With Portrait after Vertue. 

Poems by Alfred Tennyson. 2 vols. With miniature frontis- 
pieces by W. B. Richmond. 

French Lyrics. Selected and Annotated by Georgb Saints- 
bury. With a miniature frontispiece designed and etched by 
H. G. Glindoni. 

Fables by Mr. John Gay. With Memoir by Austin Dobson, 
and an etched portrait from an unfinished Oil Sketch by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller. 

Select L.etters of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Richard Garnett. 

The Christian Year. Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and 
Holy Days throughout the Year. With Miniature Portrait of the 
Rev. J. Keble, after a Drawing by G. Richmond, R.A. 

Shakspere's ^Works. Complete in Twelve Volumes. 

Eighteenth Century Essays. Selected and Edited by Austin 
DoBSON. With a Miniature Frontispiece by R. Caldecott. 

Q. Horati Flacci Opera. Edited by F. A. Cornish, Assistant 
Master at Eton. With a Frontispiece after a design by L. Alma 
Tadema, etched by Leopold Lowenstam. 

Kdgar Allan Poe's Poems. With an Essay on his Poetry by 
Andrew Lang, and a Frontispiece by Linley Samboume. 

Shakspere's Sonnets. Edited by Edward Dowden. With a 
Frontispiece etched by Leopold Lowenstam, after the Death Mask. 

English Odes. Selected by Edmund W. Gosse. With Frontis- 
piece on India paper by Hamo Thomycroft, A.R.A. 

Of the Imitation of Christ. By Thomas \ Kempis. A 
revised Translation. With Frontispiece on India paper, from a 
Design by W. B. Richmond. 

Tennyson's The Princess: a Medley. With a Miniature 
Frontispiece by H. M. Paget, and a Tailpiece in Outline by 
Gordon Browne. 

Poems: Selected from Percy Bysshe Shelley. Dedicated to 
Lady Shelley. With a Preface by Richard Garnett and a 
Miniature FrontisjDiece. 

Tennyson's In Memoriam. With a Miniature Portrait 
in eau-forte by Le Rat, after a Photograph by the late Mrs. 
Cameron. 

*#* The above volumes may also be had in a variety of leather bindings. 
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PARSLOEy Joseph,^OMT Railways. Sketches, Historical and 
Descnptive. With Practical Information as to Fares and Rates, 
etc., and a Chapter on Railway Reform. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

PAUL, Alexander,— 'SYiotX Parliaments. A History of the National 
Demand for frequent General Elections. Small crown 8vo, jj. bd, 

PAUL, C. A^r^aw.— Biographical Sketches, Printed on hand-made 
paper, bound in buckram. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, *J5, 6d. 

PEARSON, Rev. .S".— 'Week-day Living. A Book for Young Men 
and Women. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, ^s, 

PESCHELi Dr, Oscar,— ^\i.^ Races of Man and their Geo- 
graphical Distribution. Second Edition. Large crown 
8vo, 9J. 

PETERS, F, I/,— The Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle. Trans- 
lated by. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

PHIPSON, ^.— The Animal Lore of Shakspeare's Time. 
Including Quadrupeds, Birds, Reptiles, Fish and Insects. Large 
post 8vo, 9J. 

PIDGEONy D.^Krx Engineer's Holiday ; or. Notes of a Round 
Trip from Long, o^ to o*'. New and Cheaper Edition. Large 
crown 8vo, ^s, 6d, 

POPE, y, Buckingham, — Railway Rates and Radical Rule. 
Trade Questions as Election Tests. Crown 8vo, 25, 6d, 

PRICE, Prof, Bonamy, — Chapters on Practical Political 
Economy. Being the Substance of Lectures delivered before 
the University of Oxford. New and Cheaper Edition. Large 
post 8vo, 5J. 

Pulpit Commentary, The. (Old Testament Series.) Edited by the 
Rev. J. S. ExELL, M.A., and the Rev. Canon H. D. M. Spence. 

Genesis. By the Rev. T. Whitelaw, M.A. With Homilies by 
the Very Rev. J. F. Montgomery, D.D., Rev. Prof. R. A. 
Redford, M.A., LL.B., Rev. F. Hastings, Rev. W. 
Roberts, M.A. An Introduction to the Study of the Old 
Testament by the Venerable Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. ; 
and Introductions to the Pentateuch by the Right Rev. H, CoT- 
TERiLL, D.D., and Rev. T. Whitelaw, M.A. Eighth Edition. 
I vol., 15J. 

£xodus. By the Rev. Canon Rawlinson. With Homilies by 
Rev. J. Orr, Rev. D. Young, B.A., Rev. C. A. Goodhart, 
Rev. J. Urquhart, and the Rev. H. T. Robjohns. Fourth 
Edition. 2 vols., I&r, 

Leviticus. By the Rev. Prebendary Meyrick, M.A. With 
Introductions by the Rev. R. Collins, Rev. Professor A. Cave, 
and Homilies by Rev. Prof. Redford, LL.B., Rev. J. A. 
Macdonald, Rev. W. Cij^rkson, B.A., Rev. S. R. Aldridgf 
LL.B., and Rev. McCheyne Edgar. Fourth Edition. 15^ 
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Pulpit Commentary, ^\i^-^ontinued. 

Numbers. By the Ro?^. R. Winterbotham, LL..B. With 
Homilies by the Rev. Professor W. Binnie, D.D., Rev. E. S. 
Prout, M.A., Rev. D. Young, Rev. J. Waite, and an Intro- 
duction by the Rev. Thomas Whitelaw, M.A, Fourth 
Edition. 151. 

Deuteronomy. By the Rev. W. L. Alexander, D.D. With 
Homilies by Rev. C. Clemance, D.D., Rev. J. Orr, B.D., 
Rev. R. M. Edgar, M.A., Rev. D. Davies, M.A. Third 
edition. 15J. 

Joshua. By Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. With Homilies by Rev. 
S. R. Aldridge, lL.B., Rev. R. Glover, Rev. E. de 
PRESSENSfi, D.D., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., Rev. W. F. Adeney, 
M.A. ; and an Introduction by the Rev. A. Plummer, M.A. 
Fifth Edition. 12s, dd. 

Judges and Ruth. By the Bishop of Bath and Wells, and 
Rev. J. Morrison, D.D. With Homilies by Rev. A. F. Muir, 
M.A., Rev. W. F. Adeney, M.A., Rev. W. M. Stathah, and 
Rev. Professor J. Thomson, M.A. Fourth Edition. lof. 6^, 

1 Samuel. By the Very Rev. R. P. Smith, D.D. With Homilies 
by Rev. Donald Eraser, D.D., Rev. Prof. Chapman, and 
Rev. B. Dale. Sixth Edition. 15^. 

1 Kings. By the Rev. Joseph Hammond, LL.B. With Homilies 
by the Rev. E. de Pressens^, D.D., Rev. J. Waite, B.A, 
Rev. A. Rowland, LL.B., Rev. J. A. Macdonald, and Rev, 
J. Urquhart. Fourth Edition. 15J. 

Kzra, Nehemiah, and Ksther. By Rev. Canon G. Rawlinsok, 
M.A. With Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, M. A., Rev. 
Prof. R. A. Redford, LL.B., M.A., Rev. W. S. Lewis, M.A-i 
Rev. J. A. Macdonald, Rev. A. Mackennal, B.A., Rev. W. 
Clarkson, B.A., Rev. F, Hastings, Rev. W. Dinwiddie, 
LL.B., Rev. Prof. Rowlands, B.A., Rev. G. Wood, B.A., 
Rev. Prof. P. C. Barker, M.A., LL.B., and the Rev. J. S, 
ExELL, M.A. Sixth Edition, i vol., I2J. 6</. 

Jeremiah. By the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A. With Homilies 
by the Rev. W. F. Adeney, M.A., Rev. A. F. Muir, M.A., 
Rev. S. Conway, B.A., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., and Rev. D, 
Young, B.A. Vol. J., 15s. 

Pulpit Commentary, The. (New Testament Series.) 

St. Mark. By Very Rev. E. Bickersteth, D.D., Dean of Lich- 
field. With Homilies by Rev. Prof. Thomson, M.A., Rev. Pro£ 
Given, M.A., Rev. Prof. Johnson, M.A., Rev. A. Rowland, 
B.A., LL.B., Rev. A. Muir, and Rev. R. Green. 2 vols. 
Fourth Edition. 21J. 

The Acts of the Apostles. By the Bishop of Bath and W^lls. 
With Homilies by Rev. Prof. P. C. Barker, M.A., LL.B., Rev. 
Prof. E. Johnson, M.A., Rev. Prof. R. A. Redford, M.A., 
Rev. R. Tuck, B.A., Rev. W. Clarkson, B.A. 2 vols., 21J, 
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Pulpit Commentary, Tlie— continued, 

1 Corinthians. By tbeVen. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. With 
Homilies by Rev. Ex-Chancellor Lipscomb, LL.D., Rev. 
David Thomas, D.D., Rev. D. Fraser, D.D., Rev. Prof.; 
J. R. Thomson, M.A., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., Rev. R. Tuck, 
B.A., JRev. E. Hurndall, M.A., and Rev. H. Bremner, B.D. 
Price 151". 

PUSEY, Z?r.— Sermons for the Church's Seasons from 
Advent to Trinity. Selected from the Published Sermons 
-of the late Edward Bouverie Pusey, D.D. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

QUILTERy Harry.—'' The Academy," 1872-1882. is. 

RADCLIFFE^ Frank R. K— The New Politicus. Small crown 8vo, 

25. 6d. I 

RANKEy Leopold w».— Universal History. The oldest Historical 
Group of Nations and the Greeks. Edited by G. W. Frothero. 
Demy 8vo, idr. 

Realities of the Future Life. Small crown 8vo, \s. 6d. 

RENDELL, J. iT/.— Concise Handbook of the Island of 
Madeira. With Plan of Funchal and Map of the Island. Fcap. 
8vo, ij. (id. v- 

REYNOLDS, Rev. % ^.— The Supernatural In Nature. A 
Vwfication by Free Use of Science. Third Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged, Demy 8vo, 14J. 

The Mystery of Miracles. Third and Enlarged Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6j. 

The Mystery of the Universe ; Our Common Faith. Demy 
8vo, I4f. 

RIBOT^ Prof. Th, — Heredity : A Psychological Study on its Phenomena, 
its Laws, its Causes, and its Consequences. Second Edition. 
Large crown 8vo, 91. 

ROBERTSON, The late Rev. F. W,, M.A.—JM^ and I-etters of. 
Edited by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M. A. 
I. Two vols., uniform with the Sermons. With Steel Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, ys. 6d. 
II. Library Edition, in Demy 8vo, with Portrait, izt* 
III. A Popular Edition, in i vol. Crown 8vo, dr. 

Sermons. Four Series. Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6d. each. 

The Human Race, and other Sermons. Preached at Chelten- 
ham, Oxford, and Brighton. New and Cheaper Edition. Small 
crown 8vo, 3^. 6d. 

Notes on Genesis. New and Cheaper Edition. Small crown 8vo, 
3i". 6d. 

Expository Lectures on St. Paul's Kpistlea to the 
Corinthians. A New Edition. Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

I-ectures and Addresses, with other Literary Remains. A N' 
Edition. Small crown 8vo, $s. 
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ROBERTSON^ The late Rev, F, fK, M.A,— continued. 

An Analysis of Mr. Tennyson's "Xn Mexnoriaxn." 
(Dedicated by Permission to the Poet-Laureate.) Fcap. 8vo, 2j. 

The Education of the Human Race. Translated from the 
German of GoTTHOLD Ephraim Lessing. Fcap. 8vo, 2j. td. 

The above Works can also be had, bound in half morocco. 
♦^* A Portrait of the late Rev. F. W. Robertson, mounted for framing, 
can be had, 2s, 6d. 

ROMANES, G, 7. — Mental Evolution in Animals. With a 
Posthumous Essay on Instinct by Charles Darwin, F.R.S. 
Demy 8vo, X2j. 

ROSMINI SERB ATI, A,, Founder of the Institute of Charity. Life. 
By G. Stuart Mac Walter. 2 vols. 8vo. 

[Vol. I. now ready, I2J. 

Rosinini's Origin of Ideas. Translated from the Fifth Italian 
Edition of the Nuovo Saggio SulV origine delle idee, 3 vols. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. [Vols. I. and II. now ready, i6x. each. 

Rosinini's Philosophical System. Translated, with a Sketch of 
the Author's Life, BibUography, Introduction, and Notes by 
Thomas Davidson. Demy 8vo, idr. 

RULE, Martin, M^A. — The Life and Times of St. Anselm, 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate of the 
Britains. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 32J. 

SALVATOR, Archduke Ludwig, — Levkosia, the Capital of Cyprus. 
Crown 4to, lor. 6^. 

SAMUEL, Sydney il/.— Jewish Life in the East. Small cro^-n 
8vo, 3J. 6/. 

SA YCE, Rev. Archibald Henry, — Introduction to the Science of 
Language. 2 vols. Second Edition. Large post 8yo, 2.15, 

Scientific Layman. The New Truth and the Old Faith : are they 
Incompatible ? Demy 8vo, lOf . dd, 

SCOONES, W, Baptiste.'-YouT Centuries of English Letters : 
A Selection of 350 Letters by 150 Writers, from the Period of the 
Paston Letters to the Present Time. Third Edition. Large 
crown 8vo, 6s, 

SHILLITO, Rev, 7^j^^.— 'Womanhood : its Duties, Temptations, 
and Privileges. A Book for Young Women. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3J. td, 

SHIPLEY, Rev, Orby, ^.^.— Principles of the Faith in Rela- 
tion to Sin. Topics for Thought in Times of Retreat. 
Eleven Addresses delivered during a Retreat of Three Days to 
Persons living in the World. Demy 8vo, I2J. 

Sister Augustine, Superior of the Sisters of Charity at the St. 
Johannis Hospital at Bonn. Authorised Translation by Hans 
Tharau, from the German "Memorials of Amalie von 
Lasaulx." Cheap Edition. Large crown 8vo, 4J. 6d, 
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SKINNER, James,-^PL Memoir. By the Author of " Charles Lowder." 
With a Preface by the Rev. Canon Carter, and Portrait. 
Large crown, *js» 6d, 

SMITH, Edward, M.D,, LL,B,, i?". ^.-5.— Tubercular Consump- 
tion in its Carly and Remediable Stages. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6^. 

SPEDDING, James, — Revie'ws and Discussions, Literary, 
Political, and Historical not relating to Bacon. Demy 
8vo, \2s, 6d, 

Svenings 'uirith a Revie^ver; or, Bacon and Macaulay. 
With a Prefatory Notice by G. S. Venables, Q.C. 2 vols. 
DemySvOj x&r. 

STAFFER, /Vi«/. — Shakspeare and Classical Antiquity: 
Greek and Latin Antiquity as presented in Shakspeare's Plays. 
Translated by Emily J. Carey. Large post 8vo, 12s, 

STE VENSON, Rev. W, /:— Hymns for the Church and Home. 
Selected and Edited by the Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson. 

The Hymn Book consists of Three Parts : — I. For Public 
Worship. — II. For Family and Private Worship. — III. 
For Children. 

•»♦ Published in various forms and prices, the latter ranging from %d, 
to 6j, 

Stray Papers on Education, and Scenes from School Life. By B. H. 
Second Edition. Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6^. 

STREATFEILD, Rev. G, .S'.,i?/:/^.— Lincolnshire and the Danes. 
Large crown 8vo, 7^. 6d, 

STRECKER- WISLICENUS,^Ov%2Ln\z Chemistry. Translated and 
Edited, with Extensive Additions, by W. R. Hodgkinson, 
Ph.D., and A. J. Greenaway, F.I.C. Demy 8vo, 2\s, 

Study of the Prologue and Kpilogue in Knglish Literature. 
From Shakespeare to Dryden. By G. S. B. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

SULL Y, James, M.A, — Pessimism : a History and a Criticism. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 14J. 

SWEDENBORG, Eman,—T^e Cultu et Amore Dei ubi Agitur 
de Telluris ortu, Paradiso et Vivario, tum de Pri- 
mogeniti Seu Adami Nativitate Infantia, et Amore. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

SYME, /?tfz/«/.— Representative Government in Kngland. Its 
Faults and Failures. Second Edition. Large crown 8vo, ds, 

TA YLOR, Reif, Isaac,— The Alphabet. An Account of the Ori*-*- 
and Development of Letters. With numerous Table* 
Facsimiles. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 36^. 
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TAYLOR, Sedley, — Profit Sharing betixreen Capital and 
Labour. To which is added a Memorandum on the Industrial 
Partnership at the Whitwood Collieries, by Archibald and 
Henry Briggs, with remarks by Sedley Taylor. Crown 8vo, 
25, 6d.. 

Thirty Thousand Thoughts. Edited by the Rev. Canon Spence, 
Rev. J. S. ExELL, Rev. Charles Neil, and Rev. Jacob 
Stephenson. 6 vols. Super royal 8vo. 

[Vols. I. and II. now ready, 16^. each. 

THOM, y. HamiUon^—XA-w^ of Life after the Mind of Christ. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7j. 6^. 

THOMSON^y, TurnduiL—Social Problems ; or, An Inquiry into 
the La^fvs of Influence. With Diagrams. Demy 8vo, lor. 6^. 

TIDMAN^ Paul /^.— Gold and Silver Money. Part I.—A Plain 
Statement Part II. — Objections Answered. Third Edition. 
Crovm 8vo, u. 

TIPPLE, Rev, S, ^.—Sunday Mornings at Nor^cvood. Prayers 
and Sermons. Crown 8vo, dr. 

TODHUNTER, Dr. y.—A Study of SheUey. Crown 8vo, ys. 

TREMENHEERE, Hugh Seymour, C,B,— K Manual of the 
Principles of Government, as set forth by the Authorities 
of Ancient and Modem Times. New and Enlarged Edition. 
Crown 8vo, y, 6d, 

TUKE, DanUl Hack, M,D., P,R,aP,—Cha.pt&rs in the History 
of the Insane in the British Isles. With 4 Illustrations. 
Large crown 8vo, 12s, 

TWINING, Z^«wd!.— ^Workhouse Visiting and Managexnent 
during Twenty-Five Years. Small crown 8vo, 2j. 

TYLER, 7.— The Mystery of Being: or, What Do We 
Know ? Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6dr. 

UPTON, Major R, Z>.— Gleanings from the Desert of Arabia. 
Large post 8vo, lor. 6^. 

VACUUS VIATOR.— Flying South. Recollections of France and 
its Littoral. Small crown 8vo, 3J. 6d, 

VAUGHAN, H Halford.^'New Readings and Renderings of 
Shakespeare's Tragedies. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 25^. 

VILLARI, Professor,— 'Niccolb Machiavelli and his Times. 

Translated by Linda Villari. 4 vols. Large post 8vo, 48J. 

VILLIERS, The Right Hon, C, T'.— Free Trade Speeches of. 
With Political Memoir. Edited by a Member of the Cobden 
Club. 2 vols. With Portrait. Demy 8vo, 25J. 
People's Edition, i vol. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 2s, td, 

Lieut, 'Col, Hemtafin,—^Yie Egyptian "War of 1882. 
A translation. With Map and Plans. Large crown 8vd, 6j, 
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VOLCKXSOM^ E, W, z/.-— Catechism of Klementary Modern 
Chemistry. Small crown 8vo, 3^. 

VYNER^ Lady Mary,—'EiverY Day a Portion. Adapted from the 
Bible and the Prayer Book, for the Private Devotion of those 
living in Widowhood. Collected and Edited by Lady Mary 
Vyner, Square crown 8vo, 51. 

WALDSTEIN, Charles^ PA.D,—The Balance of Emotion and 
Intellect ; an Introductory Essay to the Study of Philosophy. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

WALLER^ Rev. C, -5. —The Apocalypse, reviewed under the Light 
of the Doctrine of the Unfolding Ages, and the Restitution of All 
Things. Demy 8vo, 12s, 

WALPOLEj Chas, George.— Jlistory of Ireland from the Karliest 
Times to the Union with Great Britain. With 5 Maps 
and Appendices. Crown 8vo, lor. 6d, 

WALSffE, Walter Hayle, i^.Z>.— Dramatic Singing Physiolo- 
gically Estimated. Crown 8vo, 3J. 6d, 

WARDy William George y /%./?.— Essays on the Philosophy of 
Theism. Edited, with an Introduction, by Wilfrid Ward. 
2 vols. Demy 8vo, 2ij. 

WEDDERBURN, Sir David, Bart., M.P—JAU of. Compiled from his 
Journals and Writings by his sister, Mrs. E. H. Percival. With 
etched Portrait, and facsimiles of Pencil Sketches. Demy 8vo, 14J. 

WEDMOREy Frederick,— rjxe Masters of Genre Painting. With 
Sixteen Dlustrations. Post 8vo, 7j. 6d, 

WHEWELLy Williamy D.D.—Ria Life and Selections from his 
Correspondence. By Mrs. Stair Douglas. With a Portrait 
from a Painting by Samuel Laurence. Demy 8vo, 2is, 

WHITNEY, Prof, WiUiam DwigAl, — 'Essentials of English 
Grammar, for the Use of Schools. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, 3J". 6d, 

WILLIAMS, Rowland, D,D, — Psalms, Litanies, Counsels, and 
Collects for Devout Persons. Edited by his Widow. New 
and Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 3J. 6d. 

Stray Thoughts Collected from the "Writings of the 
late Rowland "Williams, D.D. Edited by his Widow. 
Crown 8vo, y, 6d, 

WILSON, Sir Erasmus. — The Recent Archaic Discovery of 
Egyptian Mummies at Thebes. A Lecture. Crown 8vo, 
i^. 6d, 

WILSON, Lieut,-Col, C. T, — The Duke of Berwick, Marshal 
of France, 1702-1734. Demy 8vo, 15^. 

WILSON, Mrs, R. /^— The Christian Brothers. Their Origin and 
Work. With a Sketch of the Life of their Founder, the Vc? 
Jean Baptiste, de la Salle. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
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WOLTMANN, Dr. Alfred, and WOERMANN^ Dr. ^flr/.— History 
of Painting. Edited by Sidney Colvin. Vol. I. Painting 
in Antiquity and the Middle Ages. With numerous Illustrations, 
Medium 8vo, 2&r. ; bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 3ar. 

*Word was Made Flesh. Short Family Readings on the Epistles for 
each Sunday of the Christian Year. Demy 8vo, lor. dd. 

WREN, Sir Christopher,— ^is Family and His Times. With 
Original Letters, and a Discourse on Architecture hitherto un- 
published. By Lucy Phillimore. Demy 8vo, loj. 6d, 

yOUMANS, Eliza ^.— First Book of Botany. Designed to 
Cultivate the Observing Powers of Children. With 300 
Engravings. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 2J. 6rf. 

YOUMANS, Edward Z., M,D,—K Class Book of Chemistry, on 
the Basis of the New System. With 200 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 5^. 



THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 

I. Forms of Water: a Familiar Exposition of the Origin and 

Phenomena of Glaciers. By J. Tyndall, LL.D., F.R.S. With 
2$ Illustrations. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, $s. 

II. Physics and Politics ; or, Thoughts on the Application of the 

Principles of ** Natural Selection " and ** Inheritance " to Political 
Society. By Walter Bagehot. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 4^. 

III. Foods. By Edward Smith, M.D., LL.B., F.R.S. With numerous 

Illustrations. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, $s, 

IV. Mind and Body : the Theories of their Relation. By Alexander 

Bain, LL.D. With Four Illustrations. Seventh Edition. Crown 
8vo, 4J. 

V. The Study of Sociology. By Herbert Spencer. Eleventh 

Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

VI. On the Conservation of Knergy. By Balfour Stewart, M.A., 

LL.D., F.R.S. With 14 Illustrations. Sixth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 5j. 

VII. Aninoial Locomotion ; or Walking, Swimming, and Flying. By 

J. B. Pettigrew, M.D., F.R.S., etc. With 130 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j". 

Responsibility in Mental Disease. By Henry Maudsley, 
M.D. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, $s, 

'he New Chemistry. By Professor J. P. Cooke. With 31 
Illustrations. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 5J. 
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X. The Science of La^w. By Professor Sheldon Amos. Fifth Edition. 

Crown 8vo, 5^. . 

XI. Animal Mechanism : a Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial Loco- 

motion. By Professor E. J. Marey. With 117 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

XII. The Doctrine of Descent and Darvsrinisna. By Professor 

Oscar Schmidt. With 26 Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown 
8vo, $s, 

XIII. The History of the Conflict between Religion and 

Science. By J. W, Draper, M.D., LL.D. Eighteenth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, $s, 

XIV. Fungi : their Nature, Influences, Uses, etc. By M. C. Cooke, 

M.D., LL.D. Edited by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S. 
With numerous Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, ^s. 

XV. The Chemical Kffects of Light and Photography. By 

Dr. Hermann Vogel. Translation thoroughly Revised. With 
100 Illustrations. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

XVI. The Life and Growth of Language. By Professor William 

Dwight Whitney. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, ^s, 

XVII. Money and the Mechanism of Kxchange. By W. 

Stanley Jevons, M.A., F.R.S. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XVIII. The Nature of Light. With a General Account of Physical 
Optics. By Dr. Eugene Lommel. With 188 Illustrations and a 
Table of Spectra in Chromo-lithography. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo, $s, 

XIX. Animal Parasites and Messmates. By Monsieur Van 

Beneden. With 83 Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XX. Fermentation. By Professor Schiitzenberger. With 28 Illus- 

trations, Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 51". 

XXI. The Five Senses of Man. By Professor Bernstein. With 

91 Illustrations. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

XXII. The Theory of Sound in its Relation to Music. By Pro- 

fessor Pietro Blasema. With numerous Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

XXIII. Studies in Spectrum Analysis. By J. Norman Lockyer. 
F.R.S. With six photographic Illustrations of Spectra, and 
numerous engravings on Wood. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 
6j. 6</. 

XXIV. A History of the Growth of the Steana Bngine. By 

Professor R. H. Thurston. With numerous Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, (>d, 

XXV. Kducation as a Science. By Alexander Bain, LL.D. Fourth 

Edition. Crown 8vo, ^s. 
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XXVI. The Human Species. By Professor A. de Quatre&ges. Third 

Edition. Crown 8vo, $s, , 

XXVII. Modem Chromatics. With Applications to Art and In- 
dustry. By Ogden N. Rood. With 130 original Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

XXVIII. The Crayfish : an Introduction to the Study of Zoology, By 
Professor T. H. Huxley. With 82 Illustrations. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5j. 

XXIX. The Brain as an Organ of Mind. By H. Charlton Bastian^ 
M.D. With numerous Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo, 51. 

XXX. The Atomic Theory. By Prof. Wurtz. Translated by G. 

Cleminsbaw, F.C.S. Third Edition. Crcfwn 8vo, 5^. 

XXXI. The Natural Conditions of Kxistence as they affect 
Animal Life. By Karl Semper. With 2 Maps and 106 
Woodcuts. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

XXXII. General Physiology of Muscles and Nerves. By Prof. 
J. Rosenthal. Third Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 

XXXIII. Sight : an Exposition of the Principles of Monocular and 
Binocular Vision. By Joseph le Conte, LL.D. Second Edition. 
With 132 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, $s. 

XXXrV. Illusions : a Psycholc^ical Study. By James Sully. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo^ 5^. 

XXXV. Volcanoes : what they are and what they teach. 
By Professor J. W. Judd, F.R.S. \Vith 92 Illustrations on 
Wood. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

XXXVI. Suicide : an Essay in Comparative Moral Statistics. By Prof. 
E. Morselli. Second Edition. With Diagrams. CrouTi 8vo, 5j. 

XXXVII. The Brain and its Functions. By J. Luys. With 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XXXVIII. Myth and Science : an Essay. By Tito Vignoli. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XXXIX. The Sun. By Professor Young. With Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 51. 

XL. Ants, Bees, and ^WTasps: a Record of Observations on the 
Habits of the Social Hymenoptera. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
M.P. With 5 Chromo-lithographic Illustrations. Sixth Edition, 
"■^own 8vo, $s. 

al Intelligence. By G. J. Romanes, LL.D., F.R.S. 

I Edition. Crown 8vo, 5x. 
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XLII. The Concepts and Theories of Modem Physics. By 
J. B. Stallo. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

XLIII. Diseases of the Menaory ; An Essay in the Positive Psycho- 
logy. By Prof. Th. Ribot. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XLIV. Man before Metals. By N. Joly, with 148 Illustrations- 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

XLV. The Science of Politics. By Prof. Sheldon Amos. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, $s, 

XLVI. Elementary Meteorology. By Robert H. Scott, Second 
Edition. With Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, ^s, 

XLVII. The Organs of Speech and their Application in the 
Fornaation of Articulate Sounds. By Georg Hermann 
Von Meyer. With 47 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

XLVIII. Fallacies. A View of Logic from the Practical Side. By 
Alfred Sidg\vick. Crown 8vo, 5^. 



MILITARY WORKS. 

BARRINGTON, Capt, J, Tl— Kngland on the Defensive ; or, the 
Problem of Invasion Critically Examined. Large crown 8vo, 
with Map, 71. 6^. 

BRACKENBURYy CoL C, B,, ^.^. — Military Handbooks for 
Regimental Ofiicers. 

I, Military Sketching and Reconnaissance. By CoL 
F. J. Hutchison and Major H. G. MacGregor. Fourth 
Edition. With 15 Plates. Small crown 8vo, 4J. 

n. The Elenaents of Modem Tactics Practically 
applied to English Fornaations. By Lieut. -Col. 
Wilkinson Shaw. Fourth Edition. With 25 Plates and 
Maps. Small crown 8vo, 9^. 

III. Field Artillery. Its Equipment, Organization and Tactics. 
By Major Sisson C. Pratt, R.A. With 12 Plates. Second 
Edition. Small crown 8vo, 6s, 

rV. The Elenaents of Military Administration. First 
Part : Permanent System of Administration. By Major 
J. W. Buxton. Small crown 8vo. *js. 6d, 

V, Military Law^ : Its Procedure and Practice. By Major 
Sisson C. Pratt, R.A. Second Edition. Small crown 8vo, 
4J. 6d. 

BROOKE, Major, C, A'.— A SystenOL of Field Training. Smalt 
crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2j. 
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CLERYy C, ZjV«/.-C<?/.— Minor Tactics. With 26 Maps and Plans. 
Sixth and Cheaper Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 91. 

COLVILEt LieuU'CoL C. /^— Military Tribunals. Sewed, 2^. 6</. 

CRAUFURD, LieuL ^.7.— Suggestions for the Military Train- 
ing of a Company of Infantry. Crown 8vo, is, 6d. 

HARRISON, Lieut, -CoL ^.— The Officer's Memorandum Book 
for Peace and ^War. Third Edition. Oblong 32mo, roan, 
with pencil, y, 6d, 

Kotes on Cavalry Tactics, Organisation, etc. By a Cavalry 
Officer. With Diagrams. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

PARR, Capt, IT, Ilallam, CM.G, — The Bress, Horses, and 
Kquipment of Infantry and Staff Officers. Crown 
8vo, IS, 

SCHA W, Col, H,—^\i.^ Defence and Attack of Positions and 
X40calities. Second Edition, Revised and Corrected. Crown 
8vo, y, (id, 

SIIADWELL, Maj.'Gen., C.^.— Mountain "Warfare. Illustrated 
by the Campaign of 1799 in Switzerland. Being a Translation of 
the Swiss Narrative compiled from the Works of the Archduke 
Charles, Jomini, and others. Also of Notes by General H. 
Dufour on the Campaign of the Valtelline in 1635. With Appen- 
dix, Maps, and Introductory Remarks. Demy 8vo, i6s, 

WILKINSON, H. Spenser, Capt. 20M Lancashire R.V, — C\Xizen 
Soldiers. Essays towards the Improvement of the Volunteer 
Force. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 



POETRY. 

ADAM OF ST, VICTOR,— The Liturgical Poetry of Adam of 
St. Victor. From the text of Gautier. With Translations into 
English in the Original Metres, and Short Explanatory Notes, 
by DiGBY S. Wrangham, M.A. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, printed 
on hand-made paper, boards, 21s, 

AUCHMU7'Y,A, C— Poems of Knglish Heroism : FromBninan- 
burh to Lucknow ; from Athelstan to Albert. Small crown 8vo, 
is. 6d, 

A VIA.-^The Odyssey of Homer. Done into English Verse by. 
Fcap. 4to, i$s, 

BANKS, Mrs, G, Z.— Ripples and Breakers : Poems. Square 
8vo, 5^. 

BARING, T. C, M,A., M,P,— The Scheme of Epicurus. A 
Rendering into English Verse of the Unfinished Poem of Lucretius, 
entitled " De Rerum Nature " ("The Nature of Things"), 
^cap. 4to. 
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BARNESy JVifftam,— "Poems of Rural Life, in the Dorset ' 

Dialect. New Edition, complete in one vol. Crown 8vo, ' 

8j. 6d. I 

BAYNESy Rev, Canon H, ^.— Home Songs for Quiet Hours. 

Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, bd, i 

%• This may also be had handsomely bound in morocco with 

gilt edges. 

BENDALL, Gerard, — Musa Silvestris. i6mo, u. 6d, 

BEVINGTON, Z. ^.— Key Notes. Small crown 8vo, 5;-. 

BILLSON, C, y.— The Acharnians of Aristophanes. Crown 
8vo, 3j. 6d, 

BLUNT, Wilfrid .S'^dww. — The Wind and the Whirlwind. 
Demy 8vo, is, 6d, 

BOWEN, H, C, -^.^.— Sinaple Knglish Poems. English Literature 
for Junior Classes. In Four Parts. Parts I., II., and III., 6^. 
each, and Part IV., u. Complete, y, 

BRASHER, Alfred,— ^o^tyX^L \ or, the Viceroy of Valencia. A Comedy 
in Five Acts, founded on a Story in Scarron. Small crown 8vo, 
Z5, 6d, 

BRYANT, W. C— Poems. Cheap Edition, with Frontispiece. Small 
crown 8vo, $s, 6d, 

BYRNNE, E. Faitfax,—lsSi.mcenl : a Poem. Small crown 8vo, 6s, 

CAILLARDf Emma Marie, — Charlotte Corday, and other Poems. 
Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

Calderon's Dramas: the Wonder- Working Magician — Life is a 
Dream — the Purgatory of St. Patrick. Translated by Denis 
Florence MacCarthy. Post 8vo, lor. 

Caxnoens Luslads. — Portuguese Text, with Translation by J. J. 
AUBERTIN. Second Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 12s, 

CAMPBELL, Z«e/w.— Sophocles. The Seven Plays in English Verse. ' 
Crown 8vo, is, 6d, 

* Castilian Brothers (The), Chateaubriant, Waldemar : Three 
Tragedies ; and The Rose of Sicily : a Drama. By the 
Author of '* Ginevra," etc. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Chronicles of Christopher Colunabus. A Poem in 12 Cantos. 
By M. D. C. Crown 8vo, 7^. 6d, 

CLARKE, Mary Ccwden, — Honey from the ^Weed. Verses. 
Crown 8vo, 7j. 

Cosmo de Medici; The False One; Agramont and Beau- 
mont : Three Tragedies ; and The Deformed : a Dramatic 
Sketch, By the Author of " Ginevra," etc., etc. Crown 8vo, $/• 

D 
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COXHEADt Ethel,— 'BiT&s and Babies. Imp. i6mo. Wi'Ck 33' 
niostrations. Gilt, 2s, 6d, 

David Rizzio, Bothivell, and the ^BWitch Lady: Three 
Tragedies. Bjr the author of ' < Ginevra, " etc Crown Svo, 6f. 

DAVIE^ G, S., ^.2?.— The Garden of Fragrance. Being a com- 
plete translation of the Bostin of S^ nom the original Persian 
into English Verse. Crown 8vo, 7^. 6d. 

DA VJES^ T, Hart, — Catullus. Translated into English Verse. Crawa 
8vo, dr. 

DENNIS^ y.— English Sonnets. Collected and Arranged by. Small 
crown 8vo, 2j. fid, 

DE VERE, Aubrey,— 'PoeXicsH ^BW'orks. 

I. Thb Skarch after Proserpine, etc. df. 
II. The Legends of St. Patrick, etc 6f. 
XXL Alexander ths Great, etc 6x. 

The foray ot Queen Meave^ and other L^;ends of Ireland's 
Heroic ^e. Small crown Svo, 51. 

Legends ot the Saxon Saints. Small crown Svo, 6ir. 

DILLON^ Arthur.— IRlver Songs and other Poems. With 13 
autotype Illustrations from designs by Margery May. Fcap. 4to, 
cloth extra, gilt leaves, los, 6d, 

DOBELLy Mrs, /T^r^^.— Kthelstone, Eveline, and other Poems. 

Crown Svo, 6s, 
DOBSONy Austin.— Old ^JVorld Idylls and other Poems. Third 

Edition. i8mo, cloth extra, gilt tops, 6^. 

DOMET, A(/red,—'Ranolt and Amohia. A Dream of Two Lives. 
New Edition, Revised. 2 vols. Crown Svo, I2r, 

Dorothy : a Country Story in Elegiac Verse. With Pre&ce. Demy 
Svo, 5/. 

DOWDENj Edward^ ZZ. Z>.-—Shakspere's Sonnets. Witk Intro- 
duction and Notes. Large post Svo, fs, 6d, 

DUTT^ Toru,'-A Sheaf Gleaned In French Fields. New Edition. 
Demy Svo, 10s, 6d, 

EDMONDS, E,fV,—JilespeTas» Rhythm and Rhyme Crown Svo, 41. 

ELDRYTHy Maud,—Ma.TgaTett and other Poems. Small crown Svo, 
3J. 6d. 

All Soul's Eve, " No God," and other Poems. Fcap, Svo, 3J. 6d. 

ELLIOTT, Edeneeer, The Com Law Rhymer,— Voems, Edited by his 
son, the Rev. Edwin Elliott, of St. John's, Antigua- 2 vols. 
Crown Svo, i&. 

ih Odes. Selected, with a Critical Introduction by Edmund W. 
Gosse, and a miniature frontispiece by Hbmo Thomycrofti 
A.R.A. Elcevhr Svo, limp parchment antique, ot eloth, 6s, ; 
vellum, Js, 6d, 
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KngUsh. Verse. Edited by W. J. Linton and R. H. Stoddard. 
5 vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5x. each. 

I. Chaucer to Burns. 
II. Translations. 

III. Lyrics of the Nineteenth Century. 

IV. Dramatic Scenes and Characters. 
V. Ballads and Romances. 

EVANS, Anne.— 'Poems and Music. With Memorial Preface by 
Ann Thackeray Ritchie. Large crown 8vo, 71. 

GOSSE, Edmund ^.— New Poems. Crown 8vo, 'js, 6^. 

GRAHAM, WUliam. Two Fancies, and other Poems. Crown Svo, 5j. 

GRINDRODy Charles. Plays from English History- Crown 
Svo, 7^. 6d. 

The Stranger's Story, and his Poem, The Lament of Love : An 
Episode of the Malvern Hills. Small crown Svo, 2s, 6d» 

GURNEY, Rev, Al/rgd.—The Vision of the Eucharist, and other 
Poems. Crown Svo, 5^. 

HELLON, H. C^.— Daphnis : a Pastoral Poem. Small crown Svo, 
y» 6d, 

HENRY, Daniel, 5^w.— Under a Fool's Gap. Songs. Crown Svo, 
cloth, bevdled boards, 5^. 

Herman Waldgrave : a Life's Drama. By the Author of " Ginevra,". 
etc. Crown Svo, 6^. 

HICKEY, E, H,—A Sculptor, and" other Poems. Small crown 
Svo, 5j. 

HONEYWOOD, Paiiy.—POQXDS, Dedicated (by permission) to Lord 
Wolseley, G.C.B., etc. Small crown Svo, 2s, bd. 

INGHAM, Sarsm, C y. — Csednoion's Vision, and other Poems. 
Small crown Svo, 5^. 

JENJClNSi Rev. CVmcmi. -^Alfonso ' Petruccl, Cardinal and Con- 
spirator: an Historical Tragedy in Five Acts. Small crown Svo, 
$s, 6d, 

JOHNSON, Ernie S, fT.— Ilaria, and other Poems. Small crown Svo, , 
y.6d. ' 

KEATS, >A».— Poetical "BW'orks- Edited by W. T. Arnold. Large 
down Svo, choicely printed on hand-made paper, with Portrait | 
in eau'forte. Parchment, 12s. ; vellmn, 15^. < 

JClNGf Edward, — Echoes from the Orient. With Miscellaneous 
Poems. Small crown Svo, 3^. 6d, 

KING, Mrs. ^tf/wy/w.— The Disciples. Sixth Edition, with Portrait 
and Notes. Crown Svo, 5^. 

A Book of Dreams. Crown Svo, ^. 6d, 

KNOX, The Hon. Mrs. O. iV.— Four Pictures from a Life, 
other Poem& Small crown Svt^ ^« Ul. 
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LANG, -/<.— XXXII Ballades in Blue China. Elzevir 8vo, 
parchment, 5^. 

LAWSON, night Hon, Mr, Justice, --'H.YXrmi TJsitati Latine 
Reddlti : with other Verses. Small 8vo, parchment, 5j. 

I^ssings Nathan the ^WTise. Translated by Eustace K. Corbett. 
Crown 8vo, 6j. 

Life Thoughts. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

Living Knglish Poets MDCGGLXXXII. With Frontispiece by 
Walter Crane. Second Edition. Large crown 8vo. Pnnted on 
hand-made paper. Parchment, I2J. ; vellum, 15X. 

LOCKER^ /^— London Lyrics. A New and Cheaper Edition. 
Small crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 

X^ve in Idleness. A Volume of Poems. With an etching by W. B. 
Scott. Small crown 8vo, 5j. 

X^ve Sonnets of Proteus. With Frontispiece by the Author. Elzevir 
8vo, 51. 

LUMSDEN, Lieut. -Col. H. W^.— Beowulf : an Old English Poem. 
Translated into Modem Rhymes. Second and Revised Edition. 
Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

Lyre and Star. Poems by the Author of " Ginevra," etc. Crown 
8vo, 5j. 

MAGNUSSON, Eirikr, M.A., afid PALMER, E. H., iW.^.— Johan 
Ludvig Runeberg's Lyrical Songs, Idylls, and Kpi- 
grams. Fcap. 8vo, 5J. 

M.D.C. — Chronicles of Christopher Columbus. A Poem in 
Twelve Cantos. Crown 8vo, *is. 6d. 

MEREDITH, Owen [The Earl 0/ Lytton].'-l.ViCile. New Edition. 
With 32 Illustrations. i6mo, 3^. 6d. Cloth extra, gilt edges, 
4r. 6d. 

MORRIS, Lewis.— IPoetical 'Works of. New and Cheaper Editions, 
with Portrait. Complete in 3 vols., 5j. each. . 

Vol. I. contains ''Songs of Two Worlds." Ninth Edition. Vol.11. 
contains " The Epic of Hades." Seventeenth Edition. Vol, III. 
contains ** Gwen *' and '* The Ode of Life." Fifth Edition. 

The Kpic of Hades. With 16 Autotype Illustrations, after the 
Drawings of the late George R. Chapman. 4to, cloth extra, gilt 
leaves, 21s. 

The Epic of Hades. Presentation Edition. 4to, cloth extra, 
gilt leaves, lor. 6d. 

Songs Unsung. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 6f. 

^ SHE AD, E. D. ^. — The House of Atreus. Being the 
Agamemnon, Libation-Bearers, and Fuites of ^Eschylus. Trans- 
lated into English Verse. Crown 8vo, 7j. 

he Suppliant Maidens of ^^schylus. Crown 8vo, 3x. 6d^ 
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NADEN^ Constance Jf^— Songs and Sonnets of Spring Tinae. 
Small crown Svo, 5^. 

NEWELLy E, y.— The Sorrows of Slnaona and Lyrical 
Verses. Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

NOEL, The Hvn, Rodm, —A Little Child's Monument. Third 
Edition. Small crown 8vo, y, dd. 

The Red Flag, and other Poems. New Edition. Small crown 
8vo, 6s, 

(yjIAGAN, >^«.— The Song of Roland. Translated into English 
Verse. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 51. 

PFEIFFER, Emily,— TiiQ Rhyme of the Lady of the Lock, 
and How it Grew. Small crown 8vo, y, 6d, 

Gerard's Monument, and other Poems. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6j. 

Under the. Aspens : Lyrical and Dramatic. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 6j. 

PIATT, 7, 7.— Idyls and Lyrics of the Ohio Valley. Crown 
8vo, 5j. 

POE, Edgar Allan, — Poenas. With an Essay on his Poetry by Andrew 
Lang, and a Frontispiece by Linley Samboume. Parchment 
Library Edition. — Parchment or cloth, 6j. ; vellum, 'js, 6d, 

RAFFALOVICH, Mark Andrl — Cyril and Lionel, and other 
Poems. A volume of Sentimental Studies. Small crown 8vo, 
3J. 6d. 

Rare Poems of the 16th and 17th Centuries. Edited W. J. 
Linton. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

RHOADES, ydmes.'^-nie Georgics of Virgil. Translated into 
English Verse. Small crown 8vo, 5j. 

ROBINSON, A, Mary F.—A Handful of Honeysuckle. Fcap. 
8vo, 3J. 6d, 

The Crowned Hippolytus. Translated from Euripides, With 
New Poems. Small crown 8vo, 5j. 

Schiller's Mary Stuart. German Text, with English Translaticm on 
opposite page by Leedham White. Crown 8vo, dr. 

SCOTT, George F, E, — Theodora and other Poems. Small 
crown 8vo, 31. 6d. 

SEAL, W, H^ — lone, and other Poems, Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 5x, 

SELKIRK,/. J9.— Poems. Crown 8vo, 7j. &/. 

Shakspere's Sonnets. Edited by Edward Dowden. With a Fro^ 
tispiece etched by Leopold Lowenstam, after the Death M 
Parchment Library Edition. — Parchment or cloth, dr. ; ve 
7*. 6«/. 
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Shakspere's 'Works. Complete in 12 Volumes. Parchment Libnuy 
Edition.*— Parchment or cloth, dr. each ; yellum, Js* buL eac^. 

SUA fVf W. K, ^.^.— Juvenal, Persius, Martial, and GatuUu&. 

An Experiment in Translation. Crown 8vo> 5^. 

SHELLEY^ Percy Jfysske,—'Poerxia Selected from. Dedicated to 
Lady Shelley. With Preface by Richard Garnett. Parchment 
Library Edition. — Parchment or cloth, dr. ; vellum, 7^. 6d, 

Six Ballads about King Arthur. Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt 
edges, 3^. 6d. 

SA'INNER, H, 7.— The Lily of the Lyn, and other Poems. Small 
crown 8vo, 3J. (>d, 

SLADENy Douglas -ff.— Frlthjof and Ingebjorg, and other 
Poems. Small crown 8vo, 5j. 

SMITH, J, W, GUbart,—r\tQ Loves of Vandyck. A Tale of Genoa. 
Small crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

Sophocles : The Seven Plays in English Verse. Translated by Lewis 
Campbell. Crown 8vo, js. od. 

SPICED, Henry, — Haska ; a Drama in Three Acts (as represented 
at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, March loth, 1877). Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 3J. 6^. 

TAYLOR, Sir Z?!— ^BW'orks. Complete in Five Volumes. Crown 
8vo, 3ar. 

Philip Van Artevelde. Fcap. 8vo, y, 6d. 

The Virgin ^Wldoiv, etc. Fcap. 8vo, 3^. 6if, 

The Statesman. Fcap. 8vo, 3^. 6d. 

TA YLORi Augustus,— li?oexxxSn Fcap. 8vo, 5*. 

Tennyson Birthday Book, The. Edited by Emilt Shakesfkar. 
32mo, limp, 2s, ; cloth extra, 3^ . 

*«* A superior Edition, printed in red and black, on antique paper, 
specially i^repared. Small crown 8vo, extra, gilt leaves, 5^. ; 
and in various calf and morocco bindings. 

THORNTON, L, ilf.— The Son of Shelomith. Small crown 8vo, 
3J. 6flf. 

TODHUNTER, Dr. 7.— Laurella, and other Poems. Crown Svo, 
6j>. tid, 

"Foreet Songs. Small cromi 8vo^ 3^. 6d. 

The True Tragedy of Rienzi : a Drama. 31. daf. 

Alcestis : a Dramatic Poem. Extra fcap. 8vo, 5^. 

WALTERS, Sophia Lydia^^A Dreamer*^ Sketch Book. With 21 
ninstrations by Peidval Skelton, R. P. Leitcb, W. H. J. Boot» and 
T. R. Pritdkctt. Ei^gcaved by J. D. Cooper. Fcap. 4to, 12s. 6d. 

'^TS^ Aietric Alfred and Anna Mary Hottntt,^^AvaoifSi, A Medley 
of Verse. Fcap. 8vo, bevelled boards, 5/, 
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WEBSTER, Augusta, — In a Day : a Drama, Small crown 8vo, zs, 6d, 

Disguises : a Drama. Small crown 8vo, ^, 

'Wet Days. By a Fanner. Small crown 8to, ts,^ 

WILLIAMS, y. — ^A Story of Three Years, and other Poems. Small 
crown 8vo, jr. 6^. 

Wordsworth Birthday Book, The. Edited by Adelaide and 
Violet Wordsworth. 32mo, limp cloth, is, 6</. ; cloth extra, 2s, 

YOUUGS, Ella Sharpe, — PaphuSj and other Poems. Small ciown 8vo, 



WORKS OF FICTION IN ONE VOLUME. 

BANKS, Mrs. G. L, — God's Providence House, New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3J. dd, 

INGELOW, Jean.—OfSi the Skelligs : a Novel. With Frontispiece. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, dr. 

JSf/4CZ?0JV-4ZA ^'—Castle "Warlock. A Novel. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8VO9 dr. 

Malcolm. With Portrait of the Author engraved on Sted. Sixth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, dr. 

The Marquis of Ixissie. Fifth Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, dj. 

St. George and St. Michael. Fourth Edition. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, dr. 

PALGRAVE, W, GiJofxl,--JieTxnLann Agha: an Eastern Narrative. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, dr. 

SffA TV, Flora Z.— Castle Blair ; a Story of Youthful Days. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, y. 6d, 

STRETTON, Lfesda^'-ThTOugh a Needle's Eye : a Story. New 
and Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, ts» 

TAYLOR, Col. Meadows, C,S,I,, M,R.I.A.—SeetSL: a Novel. New 
and Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Tippoo Sultaun : a Tale of the Mysore War. New Edition, with 
frontispiece. Crown 8vo, df. 

Ralph Darnell. New and Cheiq>er Edition. With Fxantispiece. 
Crown 8vOy dr. 

A Noble Queen. New and Cheaper Edition. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, dr. 

The Confessions of a Thu^. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Tara ; a Mahratta Tale. Crown 8vo, df» 

Within Sound of the Sea. New and Cheaper Edition, with Fro 
piece. Ciuwu 970^ dr. 
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BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

Brave Men's Footsteps. A Book of Example and Anecdote for 
Young People. By the Editor of "Men who have Risen." With 
4 Illustrations by C. Doyle. Eighth Edition. Crown Svo, 3^ . td, 

COXHEAD^ ^/^/.— Birds and Babies. Imp. i6mo. With 33 
Illustrations. Cloth gih, 2j. 6</. 

DAVIESt G. Christopher.— B^SLwibles and Adventures of our 
School Field Club. With 4 Illustrations. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6^. 

EDMONDS, /ferbgrt.—'Well Spent Lives ; a Series of Modem Bio- 
graphies. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

EVANS, Marh.—Tike Story of our Father's Love, told to Children. 

Sixth and Cheaper Edition of Theology for Children. With 4 

Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, is, 6d. 
JOHNSON^ Virginia ^— The Catskill Fairies. lUustrated by 

Alfred Fredericks. 5x. 

MACKENNA, S, JC— Plucky FeUows. A Book for Boys. With 
6 Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown Svo^ 3^. 6d, 

REANEY, Mrs. G. 5". —Waking and "BW'orking ; or, From Girlhood 
to Womanhood. New and Cheaper Edition. With a Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 3J. 6d, 

Blessing and Blessed: .a Sketch of Girl Life. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo^ 3^. 6d, 

Rose Gumey's Discovery. A Book for Girls. Dedicated to 
their Mothers. Crown 8vo, 3/. 6d, 

English Girls :. Their Place and Power. With Prefece by the 
Rev. R. W. Dale. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

Just Anyone, and other Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
i6mo, is, 6d, 

Sunbeam 'Willie, and other Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
i6mo, is, 6d. 

Sunshine Jenny, and other Stories. Three Illustrations, Royal 
i6mo, IS, 6d. 

STOCKTON, Frank i?.— A Jolly Fellowship. With 20 lUustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, $s, 

STORE, Francis, and TURNER, ZTaa^j.— Canterbury Chimes; 
or, Chaucer Tales re-told to Children. With 6 Illustrations from 
the EUesmere MS. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3J. 6d, 

STRETTON, J/esda,—nsLvid Lloyd's Last ^WTill. With 4 lUustra- 
tions. New Edition. Royal i6mo, 2s, 6d, 

Tales from Ariosto Re-told for Children. By a Lady. With 3 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 4^. 6^. 

WHITAKER, Florgnce.—Christy'a Inheritance. A London Story. 
Illustrated. Royal i6mo, is, 6d, nry 
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